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CHAPTER VIII. |contrxvep.] 


Rose made the sweep sit down in a corner of the 
kitchen near the fire. A pail of steaming water 


was standing by, with which one of the girls was | 


about to commence cleaning some paint. Rose 
brought a dipper of cold water from the sink, and 
tempered the hot to the touch of her delicate 
finger. 

“O, Miss Rose, you must not do that,” cried 


Jane, humbly, hastening in after having executed | 


the commission to the back parlor. “ Forgive 
me—lI will do anything you ask.” 


“You will do nothing here,” replied her mis- | 


tress, with quiet decision. “ When you will not 
obey me at once, you shall not at all. You can 
go directly up stairs.” 

“Do let me?” pleaded Jane, moving to lift the 
pel. 

Rose would not consent, and a word more 
from her sent the maid sobbing out of the room; 
doubtless affected not less by the fear of losing 
her place than by shame for the conduct which 
deserved such a consequence. 


“ Please, ma’am,” said the maid, whose da- | 
ties Rose had broken in upon, standing with | 
scrubbing cloths and soap in her hands, “ is it | 


anything I can do for you?” 
“You may bring me some cloths for bandages, 
Susy.” 


“T will, ma’am, and dress the foot,” said the , 
; : PE iol : 
girl, bustling away; for having witnessed Jane’s | 
dilemma, she was doubly zealous to render her- | 


self serviceable to Rose. When Susy returned, 
Rose had unpinned her cuffs and bared her white, 
round arms to the elbow. 

“TI must see to my foot myself,” said the 
sweep, turning up a pair of the whitest eyes in 
contrast with his skin. ‘ Neither of you can’t 
tetch it with the p'int o’ yer finger—couldn’t 


bar it—tickle dis child to def,” and the sooty | 


rags shook from top to bottom with the suppress- 
ed laughter the idea excited. 

He lowered the foot into its bath. 

“Looks like a flat-iron with crambry sas spilt 
on it,” he remarked, with another chuckle. 

Rose smiled. 

““Where do you live?” she inquired, for the 
little wretch had a voice very pleasant to hear, 


and she honored the spirit with which he bore his | 


suffering. 
“ Lives in chimbleys,” answered the boy. 
“ But you have some place to sleep in?” 


“Yes’m, I has more o’ them places than I | 
could any way tell of—you’ve seed me in one.” | 


“ Where do you take your meals ?” 


“O, I doesn’t hab no knife and fork meals— 
hi, hi, reckon I doesn’t, now. Ieats cold vic- 


tuals leanin’ up in alleys or, when folks isn’t | 
about, in warm corners 0’ doorsteps, as you seed | 


me. 
“Did you hurt your foot while at work ?” 
“Yes’m. I fell last night from up a chimbley 
and lit on my scraper.’ 
“You are a young lad—you cannot have been 
a chimney sweeper long ?” 


“Reckon not, or I wouldn’t be so clumsy. | 


But it ’grees wid me.” 

“What agrees with you ?” 

“The sweepin’ chimbleys; ‘cause why, the 
sat I gitson my face doesn’t show—hi.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

Ton” 

“And you’ve no friends in the city 7” 

“ Hasn't I, though, and settin’ here inner great 
house, talking wither great lady! You ’pears 
liker friend.” 

“ But your parents ?” 

“O, them’s a thing I hasn’t got here nor there, 
as I knows. I had a mother in Texas, where I 
was borned, but ’twas hard living there the way 
we did, and she gotter man that lived in Mon- 
treal to take me as far as New York and let me 
slide. It was a good idea o’ hern, for I've lived 
here like a president.” 

“Can you not do something besides clean 
chimneys ?’”’ 

“Never tried. Yes’m, think I could do any- 


INUED.] 


says to myself—‘ Dis child will be as grand as 
you ’fore he die. For, ye see, I likes a hoss— 
reckon I does now. Reckon my father was a 
| hoss—shouldn’t wonder.” 

Rose was struck by an idea, and stood fora 
moment silent. 

“Well,” she said, at length, “I did not mean 
to question you so much—at least, till you were 
made comfortable.” 





|  Havingseen the wounded foot bound up, Rose 
| sent for the stable boy, a colored lad, and de- 
| sired him to take Toby to his room over the 
; Stables, and give hima suit of his clothes, and 
| then return him to the kitchen for some break- 
fast. As Toby was being he!ped towards the 
back door, Rose observed that his face was kept 
turned with a peculiarly expressive grin, to the 
opposite side of the kitchen. Looking herself in 
that direction, Rose saw peeping in through the 
door held ajar, the smiling blue cves of her lit- 
tle sister, the pet of the houschold, and the sweet- 
est cherub that ever wore the musk of a child of 
six years. 

“Come in, Lillie, if yon like,” invited the 
elder sister, extending her a hand. 


The little one held up in her plump fingers a 
lace bordered nightcap, to signify that she was 
notin condition to appear in the presence of 
boys ; her eyes the while were fixed on Toby as 
steadily as his on her. 

“Darling, you should not be here in this thin 
night dress,” said Rose, going to her when the 
| little black had disappeared. ‘ Let me lead you 
| back to the nursery, little sis.” 
| 
| 
1 


“Yes, do, Rose,” responded the child, giving 
her hand. ‘Jane waked me and said there was 
a little chimney sweep in the kitchen, and if I 
would get up quick and be dressed, I might see 
him. I was afraid he would go, and so ran down 
as I was, only drawing off my cap.” 
| “ Well, you thought him funny, didn’t you? 
| only I’m sure you were sorry to see him so lame. 
| They wear at once all the clothes they can get, 

to keep them from getting hurt, youknow. But 
| most chimney sweepers now-a-days wear a better 
| suitin the street, and carry their work-clothes 
about in a bag.” 

“What ails Toby’s foot ?” 

“He fell in a chimney and cut it, O, so sorry 
| a gash, poor little boy! But now that it’s been 


the end—or it might be, that he was indulging a 
fatherly pride over their kindness of heart. He 
| saw Toby and was pleased with him ; the boy’s 
| delight on learning what was planned, had to be 





| seen to be realized. 

| After breakfast that morning, Rose ordered 
| the carriage, and, attired for the atmosphere of 
| outdoor, proceeded to a humble but respectable 
street, where she proposed making a call. Brought 
| to the number she had designated to the coach- 
| man, she stepped from the carriage, passed through 
| the street door, and knocked lightly at the first 
| in the hall. It was opened with alacrity by a 
| cherry-cheeked, flaxen-haired little girl, who 
| might have been a year younger than Rose’s 
| sister Lillie. 

“Good morning, Katy.” 

| “QO, Miss Banford,” cried Katy, all the un- 
| mixed joy of a happy child-heart gushing from 
| her eyes, “I’ve learned your rap, and I’d know 
| your step only thatit never sounds. We've had 
| a letter from papy.” 


“ Katy, Katy,” said a restraining voice, and | 
a youngerly matron rose up from some light sew- | 


ing, and advanced with a warm yet deferential 
greeting for her visitor. ‘‘Good morning, Miss 
Banford. You have come just to save my going 
out in the damp; it’s very kind of you. Please 


with joy, and doesn’t consider but everybody 
knows her father and loves him as much as shie. 
ilave this chair, miss.” 

Rose thanked her, and sat down in the low, 
wooden rocking-chair. 


said, in her pare, winning accents; “* Katy is | 
quite right in telling me the good news. You | 
have heard from your husband, Mrs. Anderson ?” 

“Yes, miss; the letter came last night, and | 
made us very glad.” 

The woman looked as if she could say a great 
deal more, but was doubtful about the propriety | 
of so doing, and so checked herself as she had 
the child. But the visitor was sunshine, gently, 
irresistibly wooing the flower to open its heart. | 

“Come here, little Katy,” she addressed the 
child, now standing abashed by the door, “come | 
and tell me all about your papa. Does he say 
he is well?” 

Katy in advancing glanced to her mother, and 
the smile received back was sufficient license. 
But she spoke more quietly now. 

“He is well, but he was some sick a little 
whileago. They’re finding more gold than they 
did, and I guess papy’ll get enough and come 
home pretty soon.” The child again met Rose’s 
eyes with her own sparkling brightly. 

“Tam so thankful,” said the mother, tremu- 
lously, ‘that he could write in his good spirits | 
again. In the last letter before, though he tried | 
to cover his feelings, I conld see that he bad no | 
hopefulness of his own. I fear I’ve been sinfully | 
disheartened ; the Lord always provides. He | 
provided for my husband when he was ill so far 
from home and family; the letter tells grate- 
fully of a young man—a young man from New 
York, who was very helpful to him, and very 
like saved him from a fever.” 

“What was his name?” It may have been a 
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taken care of, I think it will soon begin to get 
} well. How did you know his name ?” 


“LT heard him tell it to you; I had just come 
to the door then. But I have seen him before— 
I am sure it was he. He came past the school- 
house yesterday, just before the teacher rang us 
in for afternoon. Some of the big boys hooted 
after him, and some ran into the entry pretend- 
ing to be afraid; but they weren’t, for I’m a lit- | 
| tle girl, and J wasn’t. 1 ranout tothe street and | 
tossed an apple after him; he picked it up and | 
made a bow, and then how the scholars did 
laugh! I thought of him as soon as Jane said 
chimney sweep, and it was that made me so curi- 
ous to go down and see. I pitied him yesterday, | 
though he seemed not much to mind being | 
laughed at.” 

“No, he’s as cheerful as the chimney swal- 
lows we used to hear chittering in the old house 
in the country last summer, you remember. He’s 
a bright little lad, too, and we'll tell papa all 
about him, and perhaps—”’ 

Rose did not finish her sentence aloud, but sat 
musing while Lillian was in the hands of the 
dressing-maid ; then, the breakfast bell having 
rung, the sisters went down together. 

Mr. Banford, the father of Rose and Lillian, 
was looking out fora groom, the one be had 
wishing to accept an offer of employment from a 
| farmer a few miles out of the city. Rose knew 

this, and before the merchant left home that 
morning, he had heard all about Toby, and been 
earnestly besought by one who very rarely ex- 
| pressed a desire in vain, to try him for the place. 
Little Lillie joined in her sweet chorus, and the 
fond parent, looking from one daughter to the 


| mention ?”” 


strange question—it sounded so to the question- | 
er, when she heard it low as a breath from her | 
lips. The metropolis had lent scores, probably 


| hundreds to the mining interests in California ; 
| and yet, hearing the reference, she had asked | 
| with a fluttering at her heart—‘ What was his 


| 
i] 
name?” adding—‘‘or, perhaps, he does not | 


“Yes, he mentions; it was—I ought not to | 
have forgotten, surely—Katy, fetch mammy the | 
letter from the little box on the table.’’ | 

It was brought, unfolded, and examined. | 

“The name is Eustace Meigs; yes, 1 could | 
almost speak it.” | 

Rose started as though it had been an utter- | 
ance totally unexpected. And then she sat with | 


| eyes bowed over the hands in their gloves of 


brown kid, folded on her lap, and several times | 
sighed very softly. She did no wrong; linked | 
with the mandate to rejoice with them that re- 
joice, is the one—weep with them that weep. | 
Rose had reflected the gladness of her humble | 
neighbor, now she must a little feel with the sad | 
thoughts dwelling in her own heart. The wealth 
of her sympathies made it no robbery. 

“It was very good of youto drive over this 
morning,’ Mrs. Anderson repeated, and Rose, 
recollecting herself, discovered the women stand- | 
ing by her, showing a piece of work. | 

“I dared not trust your promptness,” return- | 
ed the young lady, smiling. 

‘I should certainly have gone,” said the 
other, appearing grieved. ‘‘I finished the collar 
last night, the handkerchief I had done before; 
and when you came, I had just told Katy I must 
goand carry them home, and directed her to 


| 


to excuse Katy; the dear child is beside herself | 


| its first glory of tail is a slender comparison. 
| He revelled in cut-feed and oats, nighthl® bedding 


said the articles should be returned to-day, and 
I knew you would not fail of your word, that I 
came. The streets are slippery and altogether 
unsuitable for walking.” 

“O, thank you.” 

“Now here is something more for your indus- 


peared on the staircase early in the morning; 
“but bear in mind there is no haste about it, and 
it is not on any account to be returned on a 
stormy day.” 

“O, Miss Banford, I understand you!” 

“ Here is the money in advance, and here, too, 
is the pay for the collar and handkerchief.” 


pay.” 

“ Never mind, that is right; the work is nicer 
than I agreed for.” 

“T can never thank you as yon deserve. Why, 
this will make us a living fora month! Iam no 
longer as anxious as I was, my husband will 
send home money by the next steamer, he writes; 
and, indeed, we’ve never been entirely destitute. 
Yet, sure, I would work very hard to save the 
_ most of his getting, and so surprise him when he 
comes.” 

tose could not forbear a glance around the 





i 
| 
| 
| 


pine table had no cover, but the stove was fresh- 


| ly polished. The floor was bare, save two or | 
“Make no apology for the child, pray,” sho | three rugs of braided rags, but the enrtains of the | drawn up in front of « certain fashionable book 


two windows were white as country snow. 
The visitor bade the inmates good day, and re- 
turned home. 

Perhaps the reader will not regret thus to have 
learned that our friend, the Irish miner of Sacra- 
mento, was so worthily connected. Anderson 
had left his family in Albany; his wife, burden- 
ed now with the entire management, removed 


; them to New York only a short time previous to 


Rose’s visit which we have noticed. At first the 


trious needle to accomplish,” added Rose, hand- 
ing her the small parcel with which she had ap- | 


“ You are too kind! but here is a dollar over | 


apartment as khe rose to go. Serving as the | 
complete tenement of the mother and her five | 
children, it combined the plainness of the kitchen , 
| with the neatness and taste of the parlor. The 





for improving the breed, would be to improve the 

masters. A man ought not to be allowed to 
| own, use, or tend a beast having a soul so nearly 
human, without qualification by oath that he 

will consider him something above a stock and a 
| stone. 

Toby’s predecessor had watered, fed, andzcur- 
ried exactly on the same principle that he oiled 
| the carriage-wheels and polished the harnesses ; 
but Toby “liked to like the horses,” as he ex- 
| pressed it, “’cause it made them like to like him.” 

He was in the habit of taking naps coiled under 
| their bellies as a puppy under a stove; and when 
| some one cautioned him, saying he was in a way 
to lose his head, the lad only hi-yied and answer- 
ed that it “ greed wid him.” 

Rose one day asked him how he had happened 
to be a chimney sweeper? He replied, that the 
Montreal man that “ brought him ap the river,” 
when he left him in New York, gave him a dol- 
lar, with the advice to find something to do as 
quick as he could. In less than a day, having 
decided what occupation would “agree” with 
him, he bought of a sweeper boy his half-worn 
tools. He also exchanged with him his decent 
suit, for a set of sooty rags, 80 to “look as if he 
knew the business,” and, thus equipped, struck 
out on his own account. 








CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE'S EMBASSY. 


One fine day, Mr. Banford’s carriage was 
and musie-store on Broadway. The little daugh- 
ter, her face a wreath of lilies and roses, starred 
with two young forget-me-nots, amused herself 
with watching street-scenes from the window of 
the vehicle; while her sister, who had entered 
the estublishment for the purchase of a volume 
and some new sonys, lingered in conversation 
with several lady acquaintances whom she chunc- 
| ed to mect there. 


| Suddenly a fierce dog fastencd upon the leg of 
| 


woman had cause to blame the pride which led | one of the horses ; the noble animal uttered a 


tothe experiment; for the great city was, and is 


| screech of pain and fright, and dashed with his 


always, thronged with poor needle-women, and mate into the middle of the street. The coach 


she, a stranger, had but an indifferent prospect 
of obtaining the work she came to seek. 


was within a hairbreadth of oversetting, and the 
coachman being off his guard, descended like a 


| 
She applied at the shops, and afterward to | judgment from his seat to the pavement ; whence 


several wealthy families unsuccessfully. At 
length Miss Banford heard her necessity and sup- | 
plied it. Rose was not only very skilful as an | 
embroideress, but also—which might stand tothe | 
other either as cause or result—very fond of the 
employment; it cost her a sacrifice to furnish | 
any of the delicate articles for her mother’s, her | 
own, or sister’s wardrobe, to be wrought by other 
fingers; but she resolved to do so, at least until 
Mrs. Anderson could be supplied from some 
other source. The genteel appearance of the 
woman pleased her greatly; but it was the men- | 
tion of her husband in California which moved 

Rose as though she had been shown the signet- | 


| ring of providence, claiming her assistance for 


the woman. 

Rose passed the remaining time till dinner | 
alone in her chamber. When she appeared at | 
table, Lillie asked innocently if the wind had 


blown in her face while she rode out, and if that 


| was what made her eyes so red? Her mother 


remarked with a look of trouble, that she must 
object in future to her daughter’s venturing out 
in such weather ; that she should have sent Mrs. 
Anderson the work and a note, which would 
have done as well as seeing her. She feared 
Rose had taken cold—did she not feel that she 
had? O,no; it was only a slight headache, 
Rose answered, which she had no doubt she 
should quite forget by the time dinner was over. 
And then an old friend of the family who hap- 
pened to be guest that day—a physician retired 
from practice, and whose eyesight, fortunately for 
the young lady, had in a great measure retired 
from practice likewise—prenant la parole, bade 
her be very careful of herself, as typhoid was just 
then sadly prevalent. Her father looked ex- 
ceedingly grave, but forbore comment, 

Within three weeks, Toby had next to put off 
limping, as a vulgar habit ; and, lord of the stable, 
felt himself second to nothing. A peacock, with | 


and daily rubbing no less than the horses them- 


| selves. He brushed their sides till they shone 


even as his own face; and so carefally did he 
dress their manes and tails, that he seemed num- 
bering the hairs thereof. Every anima! of them 
knew Toby, and, five times an hour, if he came | 
round s0 often, would back from its stall the | 
length of its halter, for the luxury of laying ite | 
nose on his shoulder. 

The horse may not appreciate beauty, it is 
doubtfal if he does, doubtfal if he can exult in a 


} 


he crawled upon the curbstone, protesting him- 
self killed on the spot, and having no thought 
for his master’s property, or, what was a mil- 
lion on a million times dearer, his child. Mean- 
while, the splendid bays of which their groom 
was so proud, plunged down the thoroughfare 
like wild animals pursued by red huntsmen across 


| the prairies; jeopardizing everything at each 
, Clash of their feet and breath of their dilated 


nostrils. 

Snow scemed overdrifting the roses of the lit- 
tle face at the window, so white it grew; the 
child called for aid, but her voice was lost like 
the chirp of a birdling hurried seaward in a tem- 
pest. The glancing wheels clashed with those 
of an omnibus ; the horses feeling their progress 
checked, reared furiously ; the carriage strained 
and snapped like the bones of a racked victim. 

At that instant a mulatto lad leaped forward, 
tore open the carriage door, and caught Lillie 
from the very jaws of the grim monster. Ere he 
could turn and give her into the cure of a gen- 
tleman, the coach lay a fragmentary mass; the 
horses had detached themselves and were flying 
anew like the coursers of Phabus with their 


| unaccustomed driver. 


The lad sprang after, seized them at the head, 
and bravely clung there tll, by a power more 
potent than strength, he had conquered their 
frenzy. The animals recognized their groom, 
and from striving to trample the obstacle vio- 
lently under their feet, submited to his hand ; 
he led them back quivering and with fiery eye- 
balls, Lut unhurt and perfectly manageable. 
Little thought Toby in going down town, as he 
afterward said, “on’y to see how the hosses 
goed,” and to see, too, if “ anybody elses shined 
more’n his,” that he was to have it in his power 
to return so largely the Lenefactions of the Ban- 
ford family. 

It was better that Hose knew nothing of the 


| accident till the peril was past; she came out 


from the depth of the store to be met by Lillian 
lying faint and sobbing in a stranger's arms. 
The coachman, upon whom rested all of blame 
there was, stl lay on the sidewalk, utterly re- 
fusing to stir or be stirred, 

“Be you the corouer?”’ he retorted apon a 
man who was advising him to make the attempt 
to stand. ‘If you aint, don’t you meddle; it’s 
law that the coroner orto see me afore I'm moved. 
You don’t know so much as a dead man. Is 
these ‘ere the jury’? Well, I s’posed I'd take a 
good many, but they mustn’t set on me all to 














other, seemed delaying his consent to the proposal watch the cradle there, and if her littl brother white groom, or “smell a fault” in a black one ; once’t; I aint only jest dead, and it might hart 
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and offer Jane alock o’ my hair. Tell Mr. 
Banford I hope he’ll pervide me a monnyment; 
he’s rich, »nd_ seeing’s I’ve come to the eend I 
hev, he can’t refuse.” 

“Permit me,” said the stranger, addressing 
Rose, on learning her relation to the rescued 
child, “to calla coach and attend you home. 
This little girl is unable to stand, and you are 
scarcely better.” 

She gratefully accepted his offer. A carriage 
was passing at the moment; the gentleman sig- 
nalled the driver. Rose hesitated to leave her 
father’s coachman without knowing the extent of 
his injuries ; but just then the fellow being set 
on his feet and held forcibly upright, lifted one 
arm and the other, and took two or three steps 
doubtfully, like a man making a first essay with 
a wooden limb. Next, gathering himself up, he 
shot off at a rate that may have suggested the 
foot-racing since so common, but was suggested 
tohim by the shouts of the crowd. 

As soon as they were seated in the coach, 
Rose bent forward and untying the little white 
hat from her sister’s head brought it on her lap. 

“Are you sure you ar’n’t hurt, little darling ?” 
she murmured, tenderly smoothing the amber 
hair back from the pale forehead, “are you quite 

qa” 
a Rosie,” replied the child, smiling lan- 
guidly ; “nothing hurt me one bit, but I was so 
scared. I wanted tojump from the carriage, but 
I remembered papa said one should never do 
that. O, isn’t Toby a nice boy, Rose ?” 

Rose kissed her and turned away with stream- 
ing tears. She was thrown by accident into that 
state which is fainting, without the relief uncon- 
sciousness brings; a deathliness so terrible that 
one seems to feel the chill of a shroud and the 
dampness of grave-mould. A weaker woman 
would have required to be borne toa sofa and 
assiduously ministered to with fan and salts; she 
had suffered courageously, but in the reaction 
that now followed, her feelings had the suprem- 
acy over her self-control. 

For some minutes the young girl wept on 
silently but freely, and then composed herself. 
Ever since entering the carriage, the gentleman 
might have been seen to be possessed of a sud- 
den new interest connected with her. When 
Rose again looked that way, he held in one hand 
a small memorandum to which he had evidently 
been referring, while the child was reclining on 
his other arm asleep. 

“Be so good,” he said, addressing her, “as to 
repeat the address you gave the driver.” 

Rose did so with a secret wonder. 

“Have I then,” continued the stranger, after 
another glance at the petite ivory tablet before 
him, “ the pleasure of a meeting with Miss Rose 
Banford ?”” 

She answered to her name affirmatively. The 
other seemed on the point of rejoining warmly, 
then checked himself like one who knows not 
after all what treatment his communication is 
destined to receive. 

“Jam direct from California,” he said, when 
at length he spoke, “and come commissioned 
with a letter and messages from a friend there to 
a young lady of your name.” 

The color that came and went upon her cheeks 
and the avidity with which she listened to his 
words, would have been sufficient re-assurance, 





had not the recollected that the Eng- 


lishman was likewise in California, and that it 
might be of him, Meiggs’s rival, not of Meiggs 
himself, she was thinking. 

“J refer to Mr. Meiggs,”’ he said, in order to 
settle the question. 

The young lady bowed slightly, and blushed 
that she could not better conceal from the stran- 
ger the pleasure she felt. 

“At present I will only say I left him well. 
We are but just now landed; my trunks are yet 
aboard the boat, in one of them is the letter I 
mentioned. They will be brought up in the 
course of the evening. I proposed calling on 
you to-morrow morning ; I will do so, if it is 
your pleasure, and hope, in fulfilment of a promise 
to my friend, to have then a free and lengthy 
conversation with you. You can guess, I pre- 
sume, the particular topic ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Mr. Meiggs has a rival.” 

“Who has taken the trouble to report a rival 
to him?” asked Rose, with a glow of indig- 
nation. 

“The rival reported himself, I believe.” 

Rose’s lips curled with bitter feeling; but 
whatever response she would have made, was 
hindered by the stopping of the coach at her 
father’s door. Mr. Burton, as the Californian 
had given his name to Rose, carried the child 
carefully into the house, and placed her upon a 
couch without awaking her. Rose would not 
suffer him to depart till she had introduced him 
to her mother, and related the circumstances 
which made him their attendant. The mother of 
little Lillian thanked him for his kindness, and 
with the utmost cordiality invited him to dinner. 
He declined on a plea of necessity, and took 
leave. 

A little later, on the public book of the Astor 
House, appeared the name of J. Burton—resi- 
dence Sacramento, Cal. In the evening, Mr. 
Burton’s trunks arrived and were deposited in 
the office. Before ordering them to his room he 
opened one and took from it singly a half-dozen 
or more letters, addressed to different individuals 
in the city, among them that to Miss Rose 
Banford. 

While thus engaged, he was entirely unaware 
of the furtive watching of a pair of deep-set, gray 
eyes, belonging to a man, who, seated at a table 
just by, pretendedly read an evening paper. 
He was rather more than fifty years of age, with 
a dignified and somewhat severe aspect. His 
black suit was of the finest material and most 
scrupulously fitted; he'wore gold spectacles, a 
heavy gold chain, and a diamond ring. Against 
his knee leaned a cane headed with gold; an 
examination would have found it marked with 
the initials, W. S. B. 

The hour was not late, and Mr. Burton having 
selected three of the letters and placed them in 
his pocket, went out for the purpose of deliver- 
ing the same. Barely had the door closed on 


quietly laid aside his paper, rose, and without 
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apparent design, followed. 

Once abroad he was joined by another, a man 
perhaps ten years younger, dressed less richly, 
though respectably, but with a general appear- 
ance far inferior. He could never have present- 
ed a more than passable exterior, and this was 
degraded almost to repugnancy by the look of 
peculiar callousness resulting from severe and 
continued friction of the soul with hard dollars. 
In brief, he looked just the man to drive a bar- 
gain and be driven of the evil one. 

“You saw him?’ interrogated the elder gen- 
tleman, as he hastily took his arm. 

“Yes, this way—but do you really suspect 
anything ?” 

“More; I know all that I before suspected. 
By no means must the man return to the hotel.” 
“Then he shall not; I am prepared for any 
emergency.” 

“We must be wise as serpents. Actual vio- 
lence might endanger ourselves. Yet if worst 
comes to worst—” 

The elder gentleman finished his sentence by a 
gripe upon the arm through which his own was 
passed; the Californian was seen crossing the 
street but a few yards in advance. The conver- 
sation had been in hurried whispers ; it ceased, 
and the two pursued Burton with the vigilance 
and gunning of a catamount his prey. 

It was not their policy that he should make his 
arrival more public. They did not allow him an 
opportunity to deliver either of the letters, but 
coming suddenly up with him as he was cross- 
ing through an alley, grasped him by an arm 
each and held him fast. 

“If you value your life,” hissed in his ear the 
elder of the two, “ make no outcry, but obey our 
movements in silence. Do this, and you have 
the pledge of a man of honor, that you shall suf- 
fer no harm.” 

“You certainly mistake me for some other 
person,” returned Burton, with perfect compo- 
sure. “Iam a stranger, and—” 

“Hush! Nota word. We know both your 
name and business. Come without opposition, 
and you shall presently know as much of us.” 

They hurried him along, and reached the rear 
of a block of warehouses near one of the wharves. 
The younger of the two men thrust a key into a 
lock and threw open a door. 

“You have not the look of villains,” remarked 
the third, “or I might contend against entering 
here.” 

They deigned him no r , but ducted 
him: into an inner apartment. Here, having 
locked the two doors behind them as they came, 
Burton was released from their grasp. A cam- 
phene lamp was burning in a corner, on one of a 
series of hogsheads lining the four walls, which 
were of solid masonry. The only door was of 
oaken plank, thickly riveted with iron. 

“And now,” demanded the prisoner, ‘“ may I 
be allowed to know your business with me, and 
why I am thus strangely and unceremoniously 
dealt with ?” 

Both his gaolers wore a look of triumph, that 
of the younger and plainer man was very nearly 
sardonic. 

“ You cannot possibly divine of your own wits, 
I suppose ?” returned the latter, insultingly. 

“On my word not. Iam a stranger here, as 
I before informed you; you found me peaceably 
occupied with peaceable affairs of my own.” 

“You are just from California—you see we 
know you—where you pass for a decent citizen, 
doubtless. ‘Money makes the mare go.’”’ 

“T have never yet attempted to pass for what 
I am not,” Burton replied, kindling. 

The allusion to money had given him an idea. 
These men knew him for a merchant at home, 
and believing he had brought on large sums of 
money, had laid this scheme to extort it. The 
one who had last spoken appeared as though a 
speculation of that kind would not set ill on him 
indeed; but then the partner stood on a nobler 
grade, and though he seemed capable of doing 
most things for effecting a purpose, he would 
never entertain a purpose so base as downright 
robbery. The enigma had no complete answer 

et. 

mn You are not accused of so doing,” said the 
more gentlemanly of the conspirators, referring 
to Burton’s last observation, and evidently mor- 
tified by the ill-manners of his associate. “ You 
have a right, sir, to demand why you are here, 
not am Ithe less bound to satisfy you. My 
name, then, is Banford’; Iam the futher of the 
young lady to whom you are, innocently Iam 
willing to believe, the bearer of some communi- 
cations from a boy, a miserable fortune hunter, 
whom she inclines to favor, but whose addresses 
Ihave peremptorily forbidden. Now, I am de- 
termined that this letter, or these letters, shall not 
pass into my daughter’s hands, nor shall she 
through any means receive information of such 
letters being sent, or even of the writer’s ex- 
istence.” 

“You are a trifle too late, old man,” said the 
messenger, to himself. 

“Please to answer me now,” proceeded the 
obdurate parent, “two questions, sir. In the 
first place, is the writer of the letter alluded to, 
known to you personally, that you will take spe- 
cial interest in his affairs connected with Miss 
Banford ?” 

“The questioner will in this instance be left to 
reply to himself,” said Burton. 

“T can easily do so now; your evasion is 
equivalent to an affirmative. I presupposed the 
same. In the second place, when do you pro- 
pose returning to California ?” 

“‘ Not under six months.” 

His interrogator exchanged with the coadjutor 
a glance of deep satisfaction, and went on: 

“You will be held a prisoner indefinitely— 





save on one condition. These warehouses are 
the property of this person beside me, Mr. Edge- 
comb ; and this room, as you will acknowledge, 
would serve the purposes of a dungeon very 
well.” 

“Tf not,” broke in the man just named as 
Edgecomb, “why, then we have strenger holds 
at command, and quite accessible from this. 
Had there been only myself to please, Mr. Bur- 
ton of California would have been introduced at 





him, when the other whom we have noticed, 


once to a place less desirable than this we are in.” 


“On the other hand,” resumed Banford, “ you 
have but to pledge yourself, by oath, that you | 
will abide our wishes, and your confinement is at | 
an end.” | 

“Tt is not safe,” protested Edgecomb, thus 
exhibiting his own poor appreciation of the sa- 
credness of an oath. ‘ What would be easier 
than for this man to turn round and throw us 
into the Tombs to-morrow, besides carrying 
out his other design? We've the thing in our own 
hands now, and, mark me, we had best keep 
it so.” 

“ You will hardly hesitate as to your course,” 
pursued the elder gentleman, unheeding the in- 
terruption. 

Burton did not hesitate. It required no very 
elaborate reasoning, certainly, to show that his 
friend’s interests no less than his own, would be 
best served by obtaining his freedom on the terms 
proposed. He considered the little interview 
already had with Rose, which, when once he 
should have communicated with Meiggs, would 
be the fulfilment in substance of his embassy. 
To decide on an incarceration would be to de- 
prive himself of the means of thus communicating, 
and would in everything besides subject him to 
be governed by a necessity which no oath could 
transcend. He signified to Banford his assent to 
the condition. 

“You engage,” said that individual, “ to des- 
troy at the earliest possible moment the letter 
and whatever else you may have in possession, 
designed for my daughter, from this suitor in 
California, and to have no intercourse with that 
young lady, either written or verbal, direct or 
indirect—this first, and secondly you promise that 
you will reveal nothing of this evening’s occur- 
rences—and thirdly that you will not, during 
your stay in New York, communicate with your 
friend in California—if friend you call him?” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Burton, “that in this 
thirdly, you are enlarging your borders, sir.”” 

“You see how it is,” cried Edgecomb, his rage 
bursting out like a long smothered fire, “ he has 
his loopholes through which he means to creep 
and accomplish his ends—curse him!” As he 
spoke, he snatched a pistol from his pocket and 
cocked it. 

“Tf that’s the game,” spoke the Californian, 
firmly, “I can play it with you both. I hail 
from apart of the country where such trinkets 
are by no means uncommon.” He likewise drew 
a revolver, and held it ready for instant action. 

“Put up your weapons, gentlemen, I entreat 
you,” cried Banford, in alarm. ‘ Edgecomb,” 
he added, addressing him exclusively, and with 
some sternness, “this is entirely wrong.” Turn- 
ing again to Burton, he said, calmly as before— 
“ Nevertheless, sir, this last item seems essential, 
and I must place it along with the other con- 
ditions.” 

Burton reflected a moment. In five days he 
was to sail for Europe; with that the latter obli- 
gation would be annulled. The period was too 
short to be of any vital importance. 

“ Very well,” he replied, “be the conditions 
as they are. I engage and promise to adhere to 
them strictly, all and severally.” 

“You swear it?” 

“T swear it.” 

“On your soul,” strengthened Edgecomb, 
from the further extremity of the apartment, 
whither he had betaken himself in shame or an- 
ger at his elder’s rebuke. 

“Tt is enough,” said Banford, interposing, 
“you will open the door, Mr. Edgecomb. Mr. 
Burton, you are free; and I thank you for your 
honorable compliance with the demands my 
honor was concerned in making.” 

Edgecomb in silence and with no good grace 
unlocked the two doors and saw the prisoner de- 
part. He then returned to where the third man 
was standing in the inner room. 

“Tam puzzled, upon my life, sir,” he began 
irritably, ‘to know for what you thanked the 
fellow. He has done the best thing for himself 
he could ; but as for us, my opinion is decidedly, 
that we had better not have taken the matter in 
hand, than let it glide thus.” 

“ Tle is gone!’’ said the other, raising his eyes 
from the floor, and evidently not having heard a 
syllable of Edgecomb’s reprehension. 

“Gone! of course. You already repent his 
discharge, perhaps ?’” 

“On the contrary, Fam greatly relieved that 
he saw fit to take the oathand go. You do not 
consider how serious might have been the con- 
sequences of his detention.” 

‘“‘T would like to risk those consequences.” 

“Suppose we had detained him. Heis a man 
of mettle, and would not sit down here with the 
quiet of one of these tubs. There would be the 
constant risk of exposure; and if not, his con- 
finement must come to an end.” 

“Yes, in one way or another,” responded 
Edgecomb, with cold-blooded significance. 

“My friend, you cannot mean all that you 
insinuate. This affair has angered you, and 
justly ; I find ample apology for you in my own 
disturbed feelings. Our purpose was to be ac- 
complished at all hazards; Iam not sorry that 
the hazards are no greater.” 

“Tt is true that by giving him our names we 
placed ourselves in a predicament. A very ridi- 





’ 





culous blunder at the outset. We ought to have 
concealed everything.” 

“Shall we go?’ proposed the elder gentle- 
man, as though desirous of putting a period to a 
useless discussion. 

Edgecomb gloomily assented, and, having 
extinguished the light, followed Banford from 
the place. 

Next morning, Rose waited in vain her lover’s 
| Messenger. In common with others, suffering 
| mysterious and unlooked-for disappointment, she 
conceived a multitude of reasons whieh embraced 


conclusion on the simple probability of Mr. Bur- 
kind, when a servant entered, and presented a 


letter. 
“ He has sent the letter, at all events,’’ Rose 





off the envelope. Unfolding the sheet, its gilt 
edges caught her notice; and next, an exceed- 
ingly formal and effeminate handwriting. She 
was transformed into the statue of astonishment. 
A minute elapsed ere she had power to turn the 
fair pages and read the affix. 

“ Hoping for an answer that will banish every 
cruel doubt, and make my cup of happiness to 
overflow, I remain your most sincere and devoted 
admirer. 

“G. C. P. Starnoroven, VU. S. N. 

“Lieut. Starborough !” exclaimed the young 
lady, in an accent which, had the devoted admirer 


tions of the heart are not always, at least, an 


opaque body, which beams no longer than it is 
| Opaq ) g 


heard it, would have contributed to increase | 


fears rather than remove them; then with a 
movement so slow as scarcely to be perceptible, 
she placed the missive ona table, and sinking 
into a seat, clasped her hands over her eyes. 

After some time she lifted fer head, took up 
the letter calmly, and without varying a shade in 
expression, perused its four pages. 

“What affectation!’ she said to herself. 
“Here we have, first—a salute of a hundred 
guns—next, a running up of the flags of all na- 


tions—triple squadron under full sail—a sea-tight | 


with blank cartridges, winding up with a con- 
trast view—a giant ship, her hold filled with dia- 
monds of the first water, sinking to the deepest 
cave of ocean, with no eye to pity orarm to save— 
and an aeronautic boat, with a representation of 
Venus for a figure-head, containing a brace of 
ringdoves, and an invisible band performing 
‘Hail Columbia,’ sailing over West Point by 
moonlight. 

“ Now, to say nothing of receiving, Iam not the 
person for believing a love that plumes itself so 
grandiloquently. The ancients represented 
Cupid asa child, carrying only a simple bow 
and quiver; some modern beaux make him an 


eastern rajah, decked with purple and fine linen, | 


jewels of gold and jewels of silver. 

“This Lieut. Starborough isa man of fashion ; 
I have heard aristocrats invite him freely to their 
houses, and seen elegant women pay him the tri- 


bute of their brightest smiles. It may be these | 
things have a trifle deranged the economy of his | 


brain; for, say what they will, adulation is net 
bad for the weaker sex exclusively. No matter 
who should accept him, she would be said to 
have made a good match. Let him at least mar- 
ry some one who has never experienced senti- 


my heart would cry out forever like Dives, gone 
from his earthly sumptuousness to perdition. O, 
God,” murmured the girl with uplifted eyes, and 
great tears straining hotly through the drooped 
lashes, “I thank thee, for what I have known of 
amanly love, whose truth was its beauty, and 
whose simplicity its eloq is” 

Going to an escritoire she traced a few lines on 
a sheet of plain note paper, sealed and super- 
scribed, and, having rang for a servant, despatched 
it in reply to the letter which had so mocked 
her expectations. She did not feel that in thus 
summarily disposing of the offer received, she 
was inflicting any intenser agony than would be 
a natural consequence of paring the nails of the 
rejected hand, or plucking a flower from the 
favorite button hole over the rejected heart. 

“ But if otherwise,” she said, with a return of 
the indignant glow which Mr. Burton had wit- 
nessed the previous day, when the aliusion was 
made to his friend’s rival, “what then? Ought 
prosperity to crown his designs whe can seek it 
through a stratagem of deception and false- 
hood ?” 

It was Jone, and the navy officer had leave to 
withdraw from her contemplations, which were 
of aminer in his cabin of logs, on the far-off 
shores of the Sacramento. 

How many and many times during that day, 
and the next, and others that followed wearily, 
did Rose hear the door-bell when none besides 
could have heard it with the help of an ear-trum- 
pet! Howunfailingly when it actually sounded, 
did hope say to her—“ Now, certainly,” only to 
be overruled by disappointment with a— Not 
yet.” 

Cruel as was this vain expectancy, it was to 
be preferred before the desolation suceeeding it. 
Rose had never been half so miserable. There 
had been for her all along the hopeful condemn- 
ed man’s thought of reprieve ; this last woe was 
the drawing down of the black cap, and shud- 
dering of the fatal drop. She could not write to 
Meiggs, for gradually the nature of his designed 
communication through Mr. Burton had as- 
sumed to her mind an extreme uncertainty. 
Nothing was she able to recall in the interview 
with that gentleman which bespoke him the am- 
t lor of love unchang He had paused in 
embarrassment after introducing his subject, and 
had finally hastened away with barely a promise 
which was never fulfilled. He had, perhaps, seen 
his task to be an ungracious one, and so had 
abandoned it. 

She well remembered how at the mutual 
troth-plight, her lover spoke with fervor of the 
sacredness of such an engagement. ‘In his 
opinion,” he had said, “no slighter cause than 
would be accepted as ground of divorce at a 
legal tribunal, should justify either to their moral 
sense in breaking the faith now pledged one 
another.” His conscience since so regardlessly 
forsaking her, had perchance given him pain, and 
he had at length grasped the rumor of her un- 
faithfulness as a comforting pretext. The letter 
and the messenger, then, had been but to show 
her how completely he could justify himself to 
himself in forgetting her. 

Such, in plain, was her view of the case and 
of her present relations with Eustace Meiggs ; 
and yet without one thought of condemnation 








for the man she loved. For every unwelcome 


| admission, some gentle qualification was sought 


everything but the truth. She was resting her | 


ton’s having met with an engagement of some , 


| thought, and seizing it with an eagerness half | 
i] 


wild, she flew fopin the drawing-room to read it 
in the privacy of her own chamber. 
Her heart beat in uncontrollable tumult, as, 


| without a glance at the superscription, she tore 


out; she thought of all with tender excuse ; and 
at no former period would the answering of her 
prayers have given to him richer store of the 
blessings of heaven than now. Could she have 
roused her heart to a point of reproach, there 
would have been some hope concerning her grief. 

A delicate instinct which she now regarded as 
an inspiration, had preveated her naming w her 
mother that Mr. Burton had brought her any 


| intelligence; and she fancied that none knew 


when came the crisis of her bitter suspense, at 
which she had given way to despair. The affec- 





beamed upon by hope. Ursa Major is the fitter 
representation of love in the heavens than Venus, 
a constellation which rises but never sets, The 
oriole and thrush hid themselves in the shades of 
Greenwood, mournfully concerting a requiem for 
one who seemed fated even as she was good and 
gifted. 
[To BE coNTINUED.] 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 

—- soe —— 
“LIFE IS SWEET,” 

“What,” Tasked a friend, who had been on a 
delicious country excursion, ‘did you see that 
best pleased you !’”’ 

My friend has cultivated her love of moral, 
more than her perception of physical beauty, and 
I was not surprised when, after replying, with a 
smile, that she would tell me honestly, she went 
on to say: “ My cousin took me to see a man 
who had been a clergyman in the Methodist con- 
nection. He had suffered from a nervous rheu- 
matism, and from a complication of diseases, ag- 
gravated by ignorant drugging. Every muscle 
in his body, excepting those which move his eyes 
and tongue, is paralyzed. His body has become 
as iron. His limbs have lost the human form. 
He has not been lain on a bed for seven years, 
He suffers pain continually. 

“He has invented a chair which affords him 
some alleviation. His feelings are fresh and 
kindly, and his mind is unimpaired. He reads 
constantly. His book is fixed in a frame before 
him, and he manages to turn the leaves by an in- 
strument which he moves with his tongue. He 
has an income of thirty dollars! This pittance, 
by the vigilant economy of his wife, and some aid 
from kind rustic neighbors, brings the year 
round. His wife is the most gentle, patient, and 
devoted of loving nurses. She has never too 
much to do, to do all well; no wish or thought 
goes beyond the unvarying circle of her conjugal 
duty. Her love is as unbounding as his wants— 
her cheerfulness as sure as the rising of the sun. 
on has not for years slept two hours consecu- 
tive 


“ 


i did not know which most to reverence, 
his patience or hers! and so I said to them, 
“Ah!” said the good man, with a most serene 
smile, ‘life is still sweet to me; how can it but 
be so with such a wife /”’ 

And surely life 4s sweet to her, who feels every 
hour of the day, the truth of this gracious ac- 
knowledgment. O, ye who live amidst alternate 
sunshine and showers of plenty, to whom night 
brings sleep and daylight freshness—ye murmur- 


| ers and complainers who fret in the harness of 
| life till it gall you to the bone—who recoil at the 
ments of affection for another; but as for me, | 


lightest burden, and shrink from a passing cloud— 
consider the magnanimous sufferer my friend 
described, and learn the divine art that can distil 
sweetness from the bitterest cup.— Miss Sedgwick. 





HOW IT FEELS TO BE HANGED. 


An acquaintance of Lord Bacon’s, who meant 
to hang only partially, lost his footing, and was 
cut down at the last extremity, having nearly 
paid for his curiosity with his life. He declared 
that he felt no pain, and his only sensation was 
of fire before his eyes; which changed first to 
black and then to sky blue. These colors are 
even a source of pleasure. A Captain Montagnac, 
who was hanged in France during the religious 
wars, and rescued from the gibbet at the inter- 
cession of Viscount Turenne, complained that, 
having lost all pain in an instant, he had been 
taken from a light of which the charm defied de- 
scription, Another criminal who eseaped by the 
breaking of the cord, said that, after a second of 
suffering, a fire appeared, across it the most beau- 
tiful avenue of trees. Henry 1V., of France, 
told his physician to question him, and when 
mention was made of a pardon, the man answer- 
ed coolly that it was not worth the asking. The 
uniformity of the descriptions renders it useless to 
multiply instances. ‘Ihey fill pages in every 
book of medical jurisprudence. All agree that 
the i is quite y, that a pleas- 
urable feeling immediately succeeds, that colors 
of various hues start up before the sight, and 
that, these having been gazed on for a trivial 
space, the rest is oblivion. ‘The mind, averted 
from the reality of the situation, is engaged in 
scenes the most remote from that which fills the 
eye of the spectator—the vile rabble, the hideous 
gallows, and the struggling form that swings in 
sue wind.—London Review. 








ONE OF NATURE’S WONDERS. 

The Bottomless Pit in the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, is suspected by many to run through 
ihe whole diameter of the earth. The branch 
terminates in it, and the explorer suddenly finds 
himself brought upon its brink, standing upon a 
projecting platform, surrounded on three sides by 
darkness and terror, a guifon the right and a 
gulf on the left, and before him what seems an 
interminable void. He looks aloft: but no eye 
has yet reached the top of the great over-arching 
dome ; nothing is there seen but the flashing of 
the water dropping from above, smiling as it 
shoots by in the unwonted gleam of the lamp. 
He looks below, and nothing there meets his 
glance save darkness as thick as lampblack, and 
he hears a wild, mournful melody of water, the 
wailing of the brook forthe green and sunny 
channel left in the upper world never more to be 
revisited. Down goes a rock tambled over the 
cliff by the guide, who is of the opinion that folks 
come here to see and hear, not to muse and be 
melancholy. There it goes—crash ! it has reach- 


| edthe bottom. No—hark, it strikes again; once 


more and again, still falling. Will it never stop? 
One's hair begins to bristle as he hears the sound 
repeated, growing less and less, until the ear can 
follow it no longer.—lome Journal. 


———~-— ee o-—— —_____ 
CURIOUS CUSTOM, 


It is an old time custom with the Marblelrad 
fishermen, says the Salem Register, for each man 
on board the vessel to throw, as he passes Half- 
Way Rock, outward bound, a copper or cent 
upon the rock, for good luck, as they say. But 
some of the knowing ones among the boys used 
to obtain pocket money somewhat cheaply by 
watching their chance and visiting the rock, after 
the fleet had sailed, to gather up the pennies. 
Lately one of the pilots had occasion to land 
there, and procured several of these luck tokens, 
of which we have some specimens before us. 
They all bear marks of corrosion, and from the 
indentations on the edges produced by contact 
with the rock as they fell, there can be no doubt 
they were thrown with a will. (ne of them is 
quite an old settler, bearing the date of 1798, 
and much worn. 





—_—_—_—_- ~7weerr ——-—_— 

MINISTERIAL PECULIARITIES. 

ihe late Bishop Hedding used to tell the story 
of a young minister, who was arraigned before 
one of the conferences for indulging to great ex- 
cess in the use of exaggeration. Not that he lied, 
but superlatives flowed so freely from his tongue 
that often great harm was done. He was senten- 
ced to be publicly admonished by the chair. 
The bishop administered a severe rebeke, when 
the young man arose bathed im tears, acknow- 
ledged his fault, and his determination tw do bet- 
ter. In closing, he said, “I reyret it; I have wept 
over it. Yes, brethren, by night and by day I 
have wept on account of it, and J can truly sav it 
has already caused me to shed Larres of vars.” 
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CONTENTMENT. 





oO 
BY W. LEIGHTON, sR. 


Contentment! ‘tis thy gentle charm to bind 

With pleasing chains the soft and pliant mind; 

‘Tis thine to spread before thy votary’s feet 

The blissful presence of a joy complete ; 

“Tis thine to make life’s journeying seem 

The real existence of an unreal dream ; 

Thy flowery garlands twined around our way, 

With fragrant blossoms perfume all the day ; 

Thy gentle softness o’er the bosom steals, 

And moulds each thought that subject bosom feels; 
As the mild moon looks down with chastened light, 
And twines her robe of beauty round the night, 

So thy soft veil, around our life entwined, 

Soothes all the passions that disturb the mind. 


Thus would we live—but ah! thy charms so fair 
Oft fly our presence—visions of the air— 

In vain we pray, in vain pursue the prize, 

An air-born shadow flits before our eyes; 
Naught, naught rewards our long and weary chase; 
We spread our arms, but nothing we embrace. 
In wild excitement’s rage, and maddest hour, 
We seek ior Pleasure in her inmost bower; 
Before the reckless hand her bright veil flies— 

A grizzly horror stands before our eyes; 

We gaze affrighted on the phantom dread, 

Then fly its presence, as before it fled ; 

But as we fly, the phantom stalks before 

Our grim attendant now forever more. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


POLITICS VERSUS LOVE. 


BY N. T. MUNROE. 


I wap received an invitation to a wedding, 
and as itis not every day such a great event 
happens to me, I determined to accept it. 





“ Robert, hold your tongue—you are making 
a fool of yourself.” 

I felt a heavy weight upon my shoulder, and I | 
knew well whose hand rested there; and glanc- | 
ing up to the face, I found it was white as mar- 
ble. This strong assertion of Robert’s seemed 
to have brought the dispute to a climax, and, as 
by common consent, the subject was dropped. 

I was to leave the company at an early hour, 
and on being told that the carriage was waiting 


| for me, I left the room to go up stairs. As I! 
| passed through the entry, I met Robert, looking | 


| are with a flushed face and all of a tremble ;” 
' and I took her hand, which was cold as stone. 


very much flushed and disturbed, and I felt very 
uneasy, which uneasiness was increased when, 
on entering the chamber for my hood and shawl, 
I found Lucy there alone, looking very excited. | 
“Lucy,” said I, ‘what is the matter? I met 
Robert, and he looked strangely, and here you | 


iss What is the matter, child ?”’ 


Ac- | 


cordingly, the afternoon previous to the appoint- — 


ed evening, found me busy in cleaning up my 
white kids, which had already once gone through 


that operation which makes old gloves “ almost | 


as good as new,” and which I thought, to use 
one of my Irish girl’s expressions, “might do 
me another turn.” I looked over my not exten- 
sive wardrobe and found it not at all difficult to 
decide what I should wear, for when one has but 


j - | . . . 
one wedding garment, there can be no uncer- | thi, castle of my own building; however, there 


tainty as to one’s apparel. 

I made myself look: as well as I could, al- 
though fully persuaded that none but the bride 
would attract attention. I sat waiting in state 
full half an hour before the arrival of the car- 
riage hired for the occasion. It matters not to 
tell the little incidents and accidents of getting to 
that wedding, for they have nothing to do with 


my story; the fact that the horse, with which we | 


started, proved to be lame, and we were obliged 
to drive to the stable for an able one to go on 
four legs, and not on two fore legs and one hind 
leg—the appalling conviction, when half way 
there, that I had left my carefully cleaned gloves 
behind, are not at all essential to the main thread 
of my simple narrative. Neither is it particularly 
necessary to tell how large the number was at 
the wedding, how the bride looked, nor how the 
bridegroom went through his part of the cere- 
mony ; suffice it to say, it wasa pleasant gather- 
ing, the bride looked pretty, the bridegroom’s 
behaviour was all that could have been desired. 


the most approved manner. He bade them join 
right hands ; then by legal power vested in him, 


, date; indeed, I suppose every politician is al- 
| lowed to believe this—but it seemed to me as 
| though he thought the Almighty himself could 


| not overrule for good the evil which the election 
The minister performed the ceremony after | 


pronounced them husband and wife; then fol- | 


lowed a short prayer, and it wasover. Then all 
the company saluted the bride, and the most 
daring—those not afraid of a hair-lip—the bride- 
groom, and when this ceremony was happily got 
through with, the company adjourned to the 
supper-room, and over the good things provided, 
grew talkative and merry. 

There were many beautiful young ladies pres- 
ent, but I saw none more brilliant than the brides- 
maid, the betrothed of the bridegroom’s brother, 
my young friend Lucy Saunders. Robert Mer- 
ton, her lover, was the gayest of the party; he 
said the wittiest things, and was the cause of a 
great deal of merriment and good humor. 

Lucy was a girl of character and decision, and 
I liked her well. She was, too, remarkably 
handsome. She had the most brilliant complexion 
I ever saw; her eyes were bright and sparkling 
—her figure graceful. 

Political feeling ran high at this time, extend- 
ing itself into all circles, and ladies were not 


| the different parties, giving my good wishes for 


wholly uninterested listeners to discussions. Even | 


the wedding-party was not secure from its inno- 
vations. A joke or two between differing per- 
sons was followed soon by serious words, and 
ere we were aware, a hot disputation was going 
on. The lady of the house looked worried, and 
signed to her husband to change the subject, 
which he tried in vain to do. The pretty bride 


politics introduced at such a time. The bride- 
groom at first treated the subject lightly, but he, 
too, finally grew interested and joined in the 
discussion. 

Foremost in the list of disputants, was Robert. 
He had a natural gift for speaking, and although 
my opinion did not coincide with his, I could but 
admire the manner in which he handled his sub- 
ject. 
tening with eager attention ; but by the look with 
which she regarded Robert, I saw that she did 
not think with him. She was standing close by 
me, with one hand resting on my shoulder. The 
voices grew louder, the dispute more earnest. 


‘ all gone. Politics he never mentioned, the news- 
looked anxious, and thought it too bad to have | 


| with me, for my home was quiet and he seemed 


I glanced at Lucy, and found she was lis- | 


Robert’s face was flushed, and I saw he was get- | 


ting unconscious of the force of his assertions. 
At last, wishing to show how far he was willing 
to ge in support of his principles, he said, in a 
loud voice : 





“If I were going to be married to-morrow, 
and the girl to whom I was engaged should say 


she differed from me in opinion, I would not | 


marry her!”’ And he brought his clenched hand 
down upon the table, so as to give force to his 
assertion. 

“Take care, Robert; be careful what you 
say,” said his brother. 

“It is true,” said he, looking round upon the 
company. ‘I repeat it; did she differ from me, 
I would not marry her, so help—” 

He did not finish the sentence. A hand was 
laid upon his mouth, and a stern voice said : 


companionship with none. 


“Nothing in particular. You heard Robert’s 
remark ; I ditfer from him in opinion, and you | 
know the consequence.” | 

“ Nonsense, Lucy,” said I; “ you are not go- 
ing to treasure up that rash, thoughtless speech.” 

She looked at me with her clear, searching 
gaze, and I knew in a moment that quick, pas- 
sionate words had passed between the two, and 
I was grieved. 

“ Lucy, you should not look upon it so seri- | 
ously. Remember, your happiness ought not to | 
be cast away for such a trifle.” | 

“Trifle?” said she, stopping in her quick | 
walk across the chamber ; “it is no trifle! Rob- | 
ert is passionate and exacting. He thinks I | 
must pin my faith on his sleeve; I shall not do 
it—I have a right to my own opinion. It is bet- | 
ter that we part.” 

And they did part! The engagement was 
broken off. I must say I was sorry all this had 
happened, for I knew that Lucy loved Robert 
well. True, he was a little opinionated, but still 
he was a fine young man, had good principles, 
was doing a brisk business, and I knew nothing 
to prevent their being very happy together. I | 
had in my imagination already married them, | 
and it was hard for me to witness the ruin or 


it was—all demolished. 

Well, Robert grew more rabid, as the political 
campaign progressed. He gave up his business 
for politics, he made political speeches, and in 
the report of every meeting of his party, his 
name was sure to be mentioned. He left no 
stone unturned that could secure the interest of 
his party; he seemed to live, breathe and move 
in politics alone. 

Iwatched him narrowly; I read the papers 
and I saw him often, always hurrying, driving, 
or standing at the corners of the streets, talking 
to this man and to that man, lying in wait for 
the undecided, urging on the faltering, consult- 
ing with the wise, and every day growing more 
excited and reckless. How eager he was! 
Surely he must have thought the welfare of the 
State depended upon the election of his candi- 


of any other candidate than his own would 
produce. 

With what interest I watched the progress of 
this campaign, sitting snugly in my own home, 
reading the papers, watching the movements of 


what I deemed the right, which was all that I, 
woman that Iam. could do. The end came at 
last. The great day came—the great day 
passed. All Robert’s efforts were over—his 
party was defeated! The excitement was over, 
the world settled down again to its everyday 
life, the State went on as before, and the day af- 
ter this great excitement differed not outwardly 
from other days. I have wondered since how 
Robert ever lived through the terrible reaction 
that day must have brought; indeed, he did 
barely survive it. 

The day after election, I sat at my window 
watching in vain for Robertto pass. I think no 
one saw him that day. The next morning, news 
came that he was dangerously ill of a brain 
fever. I went to see him. The poor fellow was 
in a delirious state, and did not know me. All 
day long he made political speeches, counted 
votes, or disputed with some imaginary oppo- 
nent. Poor Robert! the campaign had been too 
much for him. He lay for some time sick nigh 
unto death, and when at length the fever left 
him, and he began to recover, he was not at all 
like himself, but silent and gloomy. We never 
heard his jovial langh, and his merry jests were 





papers he never touched, and when he was well 
enough to go out, he carefully avoided his com- 
panions with whom he had of late been so famil- 
iar; he went silently about his work, and sought 


Occasionally he came in of an evening to sit 


to like it. Often we had a game of chess, of | 
which he was extremely fond. If he did not | 
seem inclined to talk, I said nothing, but just 
let him follow his own bent. 1 thought this | 
gloom would pass away, after a while, but as it 
did not, I began to be alarmed and to fear that 
his disappointment in politics and love was too 
much for him, and that he was settling down into 
a gloomy, morbid state of mind, terrible in one | 
so young. What was to be done? 

Lucy also visited me often, and I had some- | 
times asked myself the question—what if she 
should chance to come in while Robert was with 
me? 


I never told her how often he visited me, 
for I feared she might not come so freely, did she 
know it; and I had, I must own it, a woman’s 
curiosity to know how the two would meet—for | 
I don’t think they had seen each other since the 
night of the wedding—and although I would of 
course not plan a meeting unknown to them, still 
my heart always fluttered when Robert was with 
me, if I heard a fourfall at the door. 

Well, one Robert came in, and he 
seemed gloomier than ever—and it made me | 
feel very sad to see him sit there gazing into the | 








night 


| fire with such a hopeless look upon his handsome | 


| a ring at the door. 








face. 
mind to have a game of chess, and accordingly 


I thought it would perhaps divert his 


made the proposition. He consented; and I 
brought out the table, placed the men,and we 
were soon deep in the game. Robert played 
well; I was an indifferent player. 
as usual, went on in silence. 


The game, 
By-and-by, I heard 
My heart was all in a flut- 
ter, and not knowing what I did, I made a wrong 
move and was pronounced in check. 

At that instant, I heard a step in the entry 
which I well knew. The door opened ; Robert's 
back was towards it. He did not look around, 
and she came close up to the fire before she 


| recognized him. 


“Good evening, Lucy,” said I. 

She returned the salutation in a brisk, pleasant 
voice. I glanced at Robert; he was looking 
down upon the table, but I saw that his face was 


| pale and that he was all of a tremble. 


“O dear!” thought 1; “what is to be done ? 


| what will she say ?” 


Lucy was a girl of remarkable self-possession. 
She never yet got into a dilemma, but that she 
extricated herself with infinite credit and tact; 
and I need not have given myself the least un- 
easiness now, for in the most natural, easy way 
in the world, she said: 

“Good morning, Mr. 
since I have seen you.” 

Robert looked up, and unconsciously—for I | 
knew he had not the least idea what he was doing 
—he rose from his seat, and to my utter surprise, 


Merton—it is long 


| held out his hand, and—could I believe my 


eyes ‘—the two actually shook hands ! 

Lucy drew a chair to the fire and sat down, 
and Robert resumed his seat. 

“Tam sorry to have interrupted your game,” 
said Lucy. 

“Tt is not much interruption,” I replied ; “if 
I remember right, I am in check.” 

“ And if I do not mistake, checkmated,”’ said 


| Robert, in such an altered tone that I scarcely 


knew it. “ Do you play chess, Miss Saunders ?” 
said he, turning to Lucy. 

Could I believe my eyes and ears? Could he 
have forgotten? I remembered having heard of | 
people atiicted with diseases of the brain—for- | 
getting everything which had happened for years 
previous. 

“Will you take my place, Lucy,” said I, 
“and have a game with Mr. Merton? But be 
on your guard, for he is a fine player.” 

“As he has just checkmated you, it is well 
for you to make the assertion,” she replied, 
gayly. 

Well, the two sat down in the most peaceable 
way in the world to play a game of chess, andI | 
looked on with open-eyed wonder. I knew | 
Robert was a good player, but soon found he 
had now his match. I fancied his face grew | 
dark, as he saw Lucy had decidedly the advan- | 
tage of him. In vain he tried to retrieve him- | 
self; she had the game in her own hands, and 
most unrelentingly she pursued her advantage, 
and finally pronounced him checkmated. 

“Tcannot give up so,” said Robert, placing 
the men again upon the board. 

Lucy smiled very quietly, as she made the first 
move. This time Robert had the advantage, | 
and it was soon his turn to say “ checkmate ’”’ to 
his opponent. 

“ Now for the rubber,” said he, elated with his 
success. 

They were both in earnest, and bent all their 
energies upon the game. I watched them in 
breathless interest; they moved cautiously, and | 
the game went onslowly. I saw Robert was in- 
tent upona well-laid plan—so intent that he did | 
not see that his opponent had the start of him, | 
till surprised by the startling intelligence of | 
‘‘checkmated in four moves !”’ 

“No!” said he. | 
“Yes,” said she, quietly; ‘do you not see ?” 
And in a few words she convinced him of the | 

fact. 

“Tt is true,” said he; “I give up beaten. I 
think you must have practised, of late ?’”’ 

“ Yes,” said she, “I have a friend with whom . 
I play nearly every night.” 

“Ah!” said Robert; and then he was silent. 

“Clara,” said I, “is it not?” for I had no | 
idea of Robert’s being deceived. 

“Yes,” said she. “‘ We are well matched ; she 


beats me regularly every other game.” j 

Well, it was getting late—and what was to be | 
done? My servant generally went home with 
Lucy, when she visited me of an evening; but | 
Lucy betrayed no inclination to start. She was 
determined Robert should start first, while he 
was determined to do no such thing—and so ! 
they both sat still. As the house was my own, | 
and it was high time for all young folks. to be 
at home, I thought it best to put an end to the 
matter by saying: 

“Lucy, Idon’t wish to hurry you, but I sup- 
pose Katy is waiting to go home with you, and 
as she has been hard at work to-day, I dislike 
keeping her up any longer.’”’ 

“I will get ready instantly,” she said, rising. 

Robert rose on the moment. 

“Tf,”’ said he, “‘ Miss Saunders would accept | 
me for an escort, I should be most happy to see 
her safe at home.” | 

Lucy bowed with all the grace of a queen, | 
and I said: 

“In that case you need not hurry, as it was on 
Katy’s account alone I spoke.” 

But they were evidently bent on going now, 
and accordingly went away together, while I 
was left alone in a state of amazement and won- 
der. The event I had hoped for—and yet 
dreaded—had happened and passed over with- 
out the least bit of a scene, and vet in a manner 
most wonderful to behold. I could hardly sleep 
all night, and was impatient for morning; and 
all the day [could hardly keep quiet, so eager 
was I to have Lucy come in and satisfy my cu- 
riosity. Well, in the afternoon she came. 

“ Well, Lucy,” said I, “what is it? tell me 
all about it; and I pulled her down upon the 
sofa and sat down to enjoy all she had to tell me. 
“ How provokingly cool and self-possessed you 
are,” I continued ; “‘ when I was looking for you 
last night either to faint or co imto a towering | 
passion, you merely said, as coolly as possible, | 
* Good evening, Mr. Merton.’” | 


i this world of cares ? 


| proach of death is felt. 


' to light. 


| which Governor Craddock, of revolutionary fame, 


“Well, what else could I do? 


could not get into a passion.”” 


“Never mind,” said I, “ tell me what he said, | 
and what vou said, for lam dying of curiosity.” 

“Well,” said she, “ we went along awhile in 
silence, and I began to think he never was going 
to speak, and was considering what subject I 
should introduce—whether the moon, the stars, 
or something terrestrial would be most interest- 
ing, for I felt that something must be done— 
when all at once, so suddenly I fairfy started, he 


said: ‘Lucey!’ 


““* Well,’ said I, as coolly as I could—and I 


don’t doubt but it was coolly enough. 
“«T was very foolish once.’ 
“*Ah!’ said 1. 
one inch. 


“*Thave suffered forit,’ said he ; ‘ yet I never 
expected to say this to any one—least of all to 
you—but something impels me to speak now. 
Can you overlook the past, and look upon me 


again as your friend 7’ 


In the first 
place, I wasn’t alarmed nor sick, and could not ! 
faint; in the next place, I wasn’t angry, so I 


I wasn’t going to give way | 
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A CANINE HERO. 


Can there be any romance in life without a lit- 
tle dash of sentiment? and can there be sen- 
timent in any but human hearts! We are going 
to answer the question by a recital of a little his- 
tory. It would be worth nothing if it were not 
true. We believe all the actors in it are alive at 
this moment. The laws of France are very 
stringent against its canine citizens. During cer- 
tain of the hottest months of the vear, each and 
all, without respect of persons, from the giant of 
Newfoundland to the dainty silken-haired Mal- 
tese, minute enough to rest on a lady's muff, 
must submit to the muzzle before they go abroad. 
In Paris these fated months had passed, the as- 
— pavements no longer melted under the 
yurning sun, and the population of dogs of all 
degrees and pedigrees were emancipated from 
, their wearisome thraldom. But in one of the 
faubourgs there lived a manufacturer, who had 
vague suspicions that the honest dog who was 
the guardian of his premises showed symptoms 
of hydrophobia, and not wishing to doom a faith- 
ful servant to death without sufficient cause, he 
commissioned his two apprentices to take the 
von animal to the veterinary surgeon, and have 

is case examined. 

The lite of our poor hero, for thus we are not 
| ashamed to designate him, thus hung in a bal- 
; ance which a breath of air might turn; but as 


“Of course I had no objection, and told him | dangers and troubles seldom come alone, a still 


so, and then there was another pause. 
while—‘ Lucy!’ said he again.” 
“Didn't he say ‘dear Lucy’ 
She blushed, and went on. 
““* Well,’ said I. 
“*Tlove you still,’ said he. 


” 


this time 


“That was coming to the point at once, 


thought J, but I said very calmly : 


““*My political opinions are still unchanged.’ 


I was determined to stand upon my dignity. 


“*T don’t care what your opinions are,’ said | 
he; ‘if you will only say you love me, you may 


vote for whom you please.’ 


“© Provided,’ said I, ‘I could have that right.’ | aor him, and they sank together. 


“ He didn’t seem to pay much attention to that. | 


““«T have been very unhappy,’ said he. 


“Could you not find happiness in politics ?’ 

“ ©] have had enough of politics,’ he replied ; 
“they do for a short run, but for a long campaign, 
loveis the only candidate that will stand the 

| test,’ and so—’ 


’ 


“ And so,” said I, “I suppose you settled the 
little affair amicably, kissed and made up, and 
matters commence just where they left otf before | 


the quarrel.” 
Alas, how prosaically such matters are settled 


in this nineteenth century! Once there would 


have been material enough for a romance of three 
volumes, and now it hardly suffices for the four 


columns of a newspaper. 


“Well,” said Lucy, the rich color mounting 


to hercheek, “ what can I do?” 
“Nothing. Only be as happy as you can till 
the next political campaign, and then—beware ! 





MADEIRA. 


The island of Madeira is about fifty five 
English miles in length and ten in breadth. It 
was discovered in 
though its discovery is now attributed to the 
chance adventures of another. 
Edward III. there lived in England a poor no- 
bleman, named Robert Macham, who was so 
imprudent as to fall in love with the beautiful 
and distinguished Anna d’Arfet; her kindred 


resented his presumption so much that they had | 


him cast into prison. Macham, however, escaped 
from his dungeon, carried off the fair lady, and 
set sail with her for France. But a tempest 


drove them into the open sea, and, after sailing | 
| about for twelve days, they cast anchor in a bay, 


which at the present day, along with a little town 
lying close to it, bears the name of Machico. The 
ship drifted out to sea, and the crew were made 
slaves of. Anna died a few days after, and her 
lover soon followed her to the other world, and, 


| by his own desire, was buried in the same grave 


with her, under a cedar tree, where, on arriving, 
they had erected a cross in honor of their happy 
escape. The remains of this cross are still to be 
seen above the high altar of the church at 
Machico.—Suturday Gazette. 





DISREGARD OF DEATH. 


The utter contempt of death with which the | 


Turkish soldier marches to meet his foe, is cu- 


rious ; he knows that his destiny has heen fixed | 


since the day of his birth; he knows that he 
must die whenever his time comes, and that a 
whole park of artillery would miss him, if his 


| destiny so decrees it; finally, he knows that if | 
| he fall in battle, he will yo straightway to Ps 





dise—and wont he be better off there tian in 
The same feeling, indeed, 
predominates with the Turks whenever the ap- 
I have seen them dying 


here in the hospitals, and the calmness of their | 


demeanor would shame many a Christian; let 
them once be persuaded that they are booked for 
another world, and the surgeon may lock up his 
medicaments again—no persuasion will induce 
the Turk to attempt to frustrate the designs of 
Providence.—Correspondent Londm Times. 





RICH CATACOMBS. 
An extraordinary discovery in the village of 


Alexandropol, has set all the antiquarians and | 


archeologists of the place in a state of the 
greatest excitement. M. Luzenko, the Director 
of the Museum at Kertch, and the well-known 
rchxologist Sueljeff, have discovered in a hill 
the catacombs of the Scythian kings. Count- 
less treasures of works of art, in gold, silver, 
bronze, 
This decides the existence and fixes 
the locality of the “ Gerrhos,” the necropolis of 
the Scythian kings mentioned by Herodutus.— 
Household Words 





AN OLD HOUSE. 
The singular old house in Medford, Mass 


once lived, is still standing. It was ereeted in 
1643; and from the peculiar feature of loop- 
holes, fire-proof closets, walls 18 inches thick, 
and outside door cased with iron, we are led to 
infer that it was occupied as a fort. It is built 
of brick, which was imported from England, 
and is the oldest house that retains its primitive 
form in New England; and 
ty 


som rs of the early settlers 








unless there are 





rs of James 
standing, it is the oldest relic of the 
kind in the United States.— Boston Trarelier. 


town still 


-s.ee-e—— 
ROYAL PRESENTATION, 

It is stated that the King of Prussia has lately 
presented the Emperor of Russia with a large 
medallion in g four inches in eter, on 
ch figure the Russian and the Prussian eagles 
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precious stones. he value of ¢t 

: is estimated at 30,000 gold thalers. The 
queen has sent to the empress the insignia of 
the Order of the Swan. At the end of the chain 
is a swan, the plumage of which is formed of 
brilliants. This presen: possesses a total value 
ot 50,000 gold thalers.— Times. 


1419 by Gonzalos Zargo, | 


In the time of 


on and fictile ware, have been brought 





} lace sirta, and make 8 splendid appearsnce |» 


After a | deadlier peril soon developed itself. The two 


| apprentices having reached the Quai de la Greve, 
determined on a more summary process. They 
considered that, instead of having a trial before 
execution, they would make all sure by having 
the execution before the trial, which would save 
| unnecessary trouble. They agreed to tie a great 

stone round the neck of the unfortunate animal 
and throw him into the Seine. Acting on this 
resolve, they got out to a barge which was lying 
by the side of the river, attached a paving-stone 
| to the collar of their victim, and precipitated him 

into the water. But, in the energetic movement, 
one of the executioners, stretching too far over 
the edge of the vessel, and overbalanced by the 
| weight of the struggling animal, fell overboard 


il was instant confusion. There had been 
many spectators, and the clamors of the other 
apprentice raised an agitation as far as his voice 
| could be heard. It was a moment of great ex- 

citement. A human being was struggling for 
life. The bargemen and many of the spectators 
harried to find the means of saving him. But 
help was nearer at hand. The dog, in that fall 
and that strugyle, had got freed from the great 
paving-stone. His noble instinct urged him to 
the rescue. Grasping the sinking boy by the col- 
lar, he swam triumphantly with him to the shore. 

Our romance is not quite over. His prolonged 
| bath, and the violence of the exertions which he 
| had so generously undertaken, were the means 

of curing our hero of the disease under which he 
' assuredly labored—of course not being hydro- 
| phobia.—Zondon Ladies’ Newspaper. 





* . 
®ur Curious Department. 
(Prepared expresely for The Flag of our Union.) 
Beautiful Experiment. 

Take two or three blades of red cabbage, cut or tear 
them into small bits, put them into a basin, and pour a 
pint of boiling water on them; let it stand an hour, and 
then decant the liquid into a glass bottle; it will be of 
a fine violet blue color. Then take four wine giasses— 
into one put two or three drops of sulphuric acid, or five 
| or six drops of vinegar; into another put five or six drops 
| of the solution of alum; into the third put a few drops of 

the solution of soda, and let the fourth glass remain empty. 
| Fill the glasses from the bottle, and the liquid poured into 
| the glass containing the acid will quickly change color, 
and become a beautiful red, that into the glass con- 
taining the soda, a fine green, and that containing the 
alum, a fine purple, while that poured into the empty one 
will, of eourse, remain unchanged. By adding a little 
vinegur to the green, it will immediately change to red; 
and by a little of the solution of soda to the red, it will 
assume a fine green; thus showing the action of acids 
and alkalis on vegetable blues. 





The Witch Mania. 
One of the first wietims of the wild delusion which 
| reigned in New England for a time, was a woman known 
as Dame Glover, an Irishwoman. A girl named Goodwin, 
| the daughter of a mason, who was an hypochondriae and 
| subject to fita, imagined that this woman bewitched her, 
| and cried out to that effect. The supposed witch was 
| Seized, and, as she could not repeat the Lord's Prayer 
| Without making a mistake in it, she was condemned and 
executed! 





An old War Horse. 

Black Warrior, a famous charger, lately died in New 
| York, at the age of 28. He served through the Florida 
| and Mexican wars, being wounded by a musket ball at 
| Molinos del Rey, and by a piece of shell at Chapultepec. 

He was rode by Kossuth and President Pierce on their 
| entries into New York city. He was spirited and courage- 
| ous, but perfectly tractabie. 





Elihu Yale. 

Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale College, in New Haven. 
who died in Wales in 1724, led a strange career. He went 
out to the East Indies as an adventurer, became rich, ob- 
tained the presidency of Madras, and ruled with despotic 
power. He hanged a groom for riding s favorite horse 
| without leave; was tried and escaped with a fine. 





Prophecies. 

At Milan, in the year 1628, a large comet made Its ap- 
| pearance, a circumstance which the astrologers who then 
abounded!, seized upon, and, putting their heads together, 
predicted a pestilence. " The fearful ravages of the piague 
, soon followed, singularly enough, and the fulfilment of 
| their prediction brought them into high repute 
Social Customs. 

In the 12th and 12th centuries, at varties the quests 
sat in couples, and each couple had one goblet and one 
plate between them. In families one goblet was deemed 
sufficient forall, and st. Bertrand was disinherited by his 
| father, who was aflected by the leprosy, for having wiped 

the edge of the gublet before he drank 





Strange Delusion. 

It was once thought « venial offence in very many parts 
of Europe to destroy an enemy by siow poison. Persons 
who would have revolted at the idea of stabbing a man to 
the heart, drugged nis pottage without scruple. Ladies 

| of gentile birth and manners caught the contagion, until 
poisoning became absolutely fashionable 





The Bug Trade. 
| Bugs are an important article of trade in Kio Janeiro. 
| Their wings are made jate artificial flowers to weer in 

ladies bead-dresses. Une man Keeps twelve slaves con- 
stantly employed in Snding these brilliant bugs, and also 
curious shells and snakes 
New Metal. 

Dr. Hoffman bas produced a gi ttering metsi, lowkiog 
like butter, from ammovia. This is regarded as a highiy 
interesting chemical fact, inasmoch a: it strengtuene the 
od respecting the conetitaents of the at 
mosphere. viz.. that they are al) metaili-e 
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Singular Ornaments. 

The ladies in Cabs wear little silver cage sttarhed to 
their bracelets, in whieh sre lueprisoned the enormoas 
frefties of the tropies. Some of them sre confined in the 


the «venting 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE DYING ONE’S APPEAL 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Farewell, beloved! I feel Death’s coming now, 
In every breath I draw, and on my brow 
His hand soon will be laid; 
It’s bard to go from earth, ita woe to part, 
To leave each loving one, each cherished heart; 
But God my spirit 's bade. 


Forget me not, but let my presence still 

Be in your midst, as though it yet did fill 
Its place, with warmest love; 

T go unto that house by hands unmade, 

Where blooms the beautiful, that ne'er shall fade— 
My Father's throne above. 


Throw flowers round my tomb, yon form below; 
Let those bright gifts my grave o’ergrow, 
When I am here no more ; 
O weep not, loved ones, that I thus do die, 
We yet shall meet with him, our God, on high, 
Where sorrows all are o'er. 


For all is well—my Father, yer, ‘tis well— 

Thy way is right, my spirit doth me tell, 
And I would haste to thee; 

Why should I linger for a brief time, where 

A moment’s peace of trials has its share, 
When thou hast need of me. 


And now, my Saviour, to thy arms I come; 
Lift up the veil, that I may see the home 

To which I long to soar; 
Guide me through death unto the land of rest, 
And open wide those gates eternal blest, 

On that bright, heavenly shore. 





[Written for The Plag of our Union.) 


THE FLORENTINE BANDIT. 
BY BELL BRAMBLE. 

In the summer of 18—, Florence was thronged 
with crowds of the curious and idle, flocking from 
the adjacent towns to be present at the trial of a 
famous bandit chief, who had voluntarily surren- 
dered himself to justice. Long had his deeds of 
reckless daring dismayed the traveller in the Al- 
pine hamlets, while his name served the peasant 
mothers, as did that of “ Christie Cleek,” of bor- 
der renown, to frighten rebellious urchins into 
submission— See—Mancini !” being sufticient 
wherewith to still the most refractory. 

Of dauntless intrepidity, tall, athletic, his mus- 
cular frame and fearless presence seemed espe- 
cially fitted for his reckless, outlaw career. And 
yet, Mancini, though so dyed in crime, could 
still be courteous—gentle,—all that might be sup- 
posed in the erewhile petted cadet of one of the 
noblest of the old Florentine families, whose proud 
olaim to distinction stands foremost in the archives 
of Florence, where honorable mention is made of 
the patrician house of Mancini. 

In early youth, even from boyhood, Mancini 
had loved the young girlish beauty, Rosalie Ar- 
detti, not as the common herd accept the term, 
but with a worship of her bright loveliness, a 
species of idolatry—in itself, the spirit of devo- 
tion. His life was one long dream of her, wheth- 
er musing by day, gazing dreamily from the win- 
dows of the noble Mancini palace, listlessly count- 
ing the moments that would elapse ere nightfall 
found him speeding in his gondola to her own 
princely abode. 

A bright, childlike being of rare beauty was 
Rosalie Ardetti; her fair, madonna brow, calm 
and beautiful, as though intensest passion had 
never swept its fierce fires through her vol 
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moment in her headlong course to draw a bit of 
crumpled paper from her breast, to read, “ Turn 
to the right, through the avenue of trees at the 
foot of the hill. I will meet you at the ruins, 
near Egeria’s Well.”” Crushing the paper again 
within her vest, with joyous exclamations, “ Ern- 
est alive !—and here, in Italy!—O, escape !— 
hope, happiness!’ she bounded over the hill with 
the speed of the lance-fly on the wing, and dash- 
ing down its rocky side, towards the ruined well, 
was in a moment out of sight. 

Emerging from the avenue of olives and fras- 
chinoes, to where the bright berried cerinos flung 
their perfume on the morning breeze, her course 
lay along the sea-shore, the road presenting an 
endless succession of antique ruins, of castles, 
temples and columns, upon which the morning 
sunbeams streamed from a cloudless sky, shed- 
ding floods of brilliancy on the flashing waves of 
the sea, and gilding alike the moss-covered tow- 
ers and dewy vineyards, as she dashed unheeding 
by, her raven hair escaping in wavy masses from 
beneath her riding cap, her bright lips apart, dis- 
closing the edge of her pearly teeth, as they 
curved in a smile of welcome, as Ernest Somei- 
set, springing from his seat by the well, came 
forth to meet her. 

With a light bound, she stood upon the ground, 
while he, gazing into the dark eyes looking so 
fondly up to his, felt, that were the white hand rest- 
ing in his free, he could plead for favor as impor- 
tunately as when in the zenith of her girlish love- 
liness, he had fallen by her lover's stiletto. Now 
he met her as a bandit’s bride, and though he felt 
the spell of her wondrous beauty, still he might 
no longer avow it. 

Though still pale, Ernest Somerset was yet 
very handsome. His features were of the finest 
classic mould, and his fine eyes beamed with 
much of their olden expression of joyousness, as 
he led her to a seat on the broken steps near the 
well. Rosalie sat long there, conversing on her 
present distasteful mode of life. ‘ Then why not 
trust to my protection, and abandon it?” Fora 
moment the dark eyes turned reproachfully to 
meet his ardent gaze. 

“Ernest, before a woman consents to immo- 
late her sense of right, her pride and womanly 
dignity, in consenting to a stolen interview like 
this, she must be fettered by ties that leave her 
no alternative. My father mysteriously fell by 
an assassin’s blade, and in a fortnight after, I 
was forcibly carried off by night, from the pro- 
tection of my aunt, the abbess of St. Agnesia. 
Borne to the home of the bandit chief, Mancini, 
if I feared him before, I loathe, detest him now!” 

No adept in evil was Ernest Somerset, no 
practised deceiver, yet as he saw the big tear 
well over the surcharged lid, and fall silently in 
her lap, those passion drops of pride and despair, 
he spoke in the low tone—so familiar, so loved— 
the hope that, freed from her present hated bonds, 
he might yet see her the pride, the ornament of 
his English home. 

A clattering of hoofs caused them to start, 
when looking up, Somerset met the infuriated 
scowl of a dark-browed, though eminently hand- 
some man, superbly mounted, dressed in the 
showy uniform of a government officer. In his 
belt were pistols and a stiletto, while his right 
hand was laid on the hilt of his sword. 

“ Mancini!” broke from the pale lips of Rosa- 
lie, when Somerset recognized the bandit chief, 
in the dark-visaged official, who with stern, knit 
brow confi d him. 





nature ; her lustrous eyes, dark as midnight ; her 
smile, sweet and sunny, shed joy and gladness 
wherever it rested. What marvel that her boy 
adorer, Mancini, believed himself loved, as he 
noted her blush, deep flushing brow and cheek, 
at his whispered praise of her own loveliness, till 
they vied with the rich bloom of the pomegranate 
blossom he twined among her dark hair braids ; 
or what matter what he said, when her head, 
resting on his shoulder, bird, and bee, and blos- 
som round them whispered that universal note, 
vibrating truthfully ever in young hearts, to love ? 
What boots it, at this distant time, what he said, 
since she did not frown on his suit, as he called 
her his—his own!—as they walked beneath the 
moonlight?—the summer’s air they breathed 
freighted with perfume from many a blossomed 
spray that overhung their path. He told her he 
had loved her long—for days and weeks are long 
in love’s calendar,—and she smiled ; and he was 
happy—happy in being deceived, when he dream- 
ed that her smile beaming so sweetly now on him 
had never beamed so fondly on another; forget- 
ting the fair-browed young Englishman—Somer- 
set—who had been his father’s guest, now travel- 
ling in Rome; dreaming that her smile of sunny 
gladness, her look of love, had been ever his, 
alone—to wake from his brief trance to find his 
sword crimsoned with the life-blood of Ernest 
Somerset, over whose pale remains his Rosalie 
wept in the frantic vehemence of a grief, such as 
woman only feels for the loss of one enshrined 
in her heart’s inmost shrine. 

A year of flight and exile followed. The sup- 
posed corse of the young Englishman, who, as 
the scion of a noble house had wooed and won 
the love of the beautiful Florentine, borne to her 
father’s palace, remained for weeks flickering, as 
bya spell, between heaven and earth ; when suffi- 
ciently recovered to bear removal, he was taken, 
at his own solicitation, home to England, to die. 
Meantime, Mancini, a reckless and wretched 
man, swore vengeance against the youthful, beau- 
tiful cause of his misfortunes ; the more, that on 
hearing of the death of Somerset, Mancini had 
written to her, once more urging his suit, which 
was haughtily repulsed. Nor was he the man to 
breathe a vow of vengeance lightly. Of the 
highest order of cultivated intellect, and soaring 
aspirations, such was not destined to tread the 
obscure path of the common hero, of mindless 
mediocrity, when maddened by disappointment 
and despair. His oath registered, he returned to 
Italy, girding the dirk and pistols in his belt, and 
placing the plumed cap of the outlaw on his 
brow—a reckless man. 

A year from that time, and Rosalie Ardetti, 
mounted on a superb Arabian, her slight figure 
and girlish bust admirably set off by a crimson 
velvet jacket, confined to her round waist by a 
polished girdle, into which were stuck a pair of 
pistols and a rich gem-hilted dirk, paused for a 








“Ha! you here? And Somerset, the English- 
man!” thundered the outlaw, his saturnine fea- 
tures paling with rage. 

Relinquishing his grasp on his sword, he drew 
a pistol from his belt, and cocking it, levelled it 
with desperate precision at Somerset’s head. At 
the same instant Rosalie darted forward, throw- 
ing herself, as a shield, across the else defenceless 
young man’s breast, her high, pale brow wearing 
a look of undying scorn and defiance, while an 
expression of calm determination rested on her 
beautiful features. The next instant the report 
of a pistol rung out, reverberating to the clear 
morning sky, and the weapon levelled by the 
bandit fell from his nerveless grasp. 

Somerset had, with the rapidity of thought, 
drawn a pistol from Rosalie’s belt, and aimed it 
at the robber’s heart. It however only blew the 
weapon from his hand, when maddened at being 
baflled, he, with his left, wrenched the poniard 
from its sheath, and bounded up the steps, where 
his fearless foe, drawing the other pistol, as in- 
trepidly awaited him; but ere he had taken a 
dozen steps, he staggered and fell fainting on the 
yet dewy sod. 

Gazing with filmy eyes on the pale, shrinking 
form of the young girl, he said: 

“I saw the messenger who gave you the pa- 
per, and in my mad mood slew him—then dog- 
ged youhere. And for you, Somerset, I could 
die a thousand deaths to but slay you for aspir- 
ing to her regard. Curses on ye both!” 

A month later, when the reckless robber chief 
was brought forth to trial, although belonging to 
one of the noblest families in Florence, no voice 
was raised for mercy. Rosalie’s surpassing love- 
liness, and the frank and manly bearing of Ern- 
est Somerset, pleaded as loudly against him as 
did the assassination of her father, the old Count 
Ardetti, or the sacking of St. Agnesia’s Convent 
and carrying off the high-born girl, to be a rob- 
ber’s bride. While all remembered the reckless 
daring of the bandit, none recked of the anguish 
and despair that first made him draw his sword 
on the fair-browed lover, and sent him into exile. 
All rememered the stealthy, midnight dagger of 
the assassin, and the wounded Englishman sent 
home to die; none thought of the wrong spirit 
that had prompted the deed—the more that Man- 
cini had borne a haughty brow before his accus- 
ers on his trial. 

As the day for his execution drew nigh, all 
were eager in their surmises, wondering if his 
high courage would still uphold him. Had they 
doubted it, they little knew Giovanni Mancini. 
When a clamorous throng crowded round the 
door of his prison, to lead him to the last scene 
of his reckless, mad career, his filed chains were 
lying on the stone floor beside him. He had, 
like Jaffer, ‘“‘tricked the Senate,”’—his dagger 
had freed him. 

The following week a travelling carriage stop- 





ped before the chapel door of the old convent of 
St. Agnesia. A lady and gentleman alighted 
and entered, walking direct to the altar, where a 
priest awaited them. The gentleman, young and 
strikingly handsome, was dressed with much ele- 
gance and taste, though his garb, less picturesque 
than that of Italy, was strictly English in its 
style. The lady, an apparition of loveliness, her 
beautifal limbs perfectly defined, by the classic 
folds of snowy drapery, that set off the rich bloom 
glowing so softly on her oval cheek, while her 
dark eyes, raised so lovingly to his, were withal 
so proud in their flashing glance that you would 
think a tear had seldom dimmed their lustre—yet 
was this matchless creature, of joyous happiness, 
the once bandit Mancini’s bride—Rosalie Ardetti. 
The benediction pronounced, and they about to 
resume their seats in the carriage, the white 
gloved hand of the bride, pushing back the folds 
of her veil, a very lovely, still girlish face, looked 
proudly, yet O, how fondly! up in his, as she 
whispered, softly : 

“And now, dear Ernest, now for our English 
home!” 

And who, in after years, on the regal brow of 
the beautiful Countess of Somerset, might have 
read on its pride-veiled, polished marble, that its 
fair surface, so coldly calm, had ever paled with 
fear in a robber’s presence? Yet haughty and 
stately as was that white and coroneted brow, it 
had yet often quailed in the feared and hated 
presence of Tur Firorentine Banvit. 
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LOTTING OUT THE HOMESTEAD. 


BY E. F, WILDRAGE. 

We felt sorry when it was decided that the 
“ Cooper Place” should be divided into house 
lots. The farmer and his wife had just arrived 
at the age when they depended on their children 
to enter into their labors and possessions. David, 
the eldest son, had married a wife from a manu- 
facturing city, and she gave no great promise in 
that she would assume the responsibilities of a 
dairy woman. The old homestead was refitted 
preparatory for her reception; the spare-room 
newly papered and painted, the homemade carpet 
removed to the sitting-room, a new air-tight stove 
procured in lieu of the open fireplace, the house 
thoroughly cleaned, and the daughter-in-law took 
possession of the half allotted as “‘ David's part,” 
and refurnished it in the most modern style. 
David, too, grew wonderfully neat about the 
premises ; the gates were re-hung, the paths newly 
gravelled, a bed made each side of the walks for 
“ Mary’s flower garden,” and she aped the man- 
ners of a fine lady. 

It was agreed that the son just married should 
alternate in the care of the dairy, and when Mary’s 
week came round, strange works came with it. 
Instead of being up betimes, and attending to her 
milk, preparing it for churning or cheese-making, 
as was practised in the other half of the house, 
Mary rose late, strained it and left it up stairs 
till David came in to carry it to the dairy; and 
during the day, each pan was relieved of its 
creamy top, to be converted into custards, and 
the trial of receipts from a large cookery book 
the young housekeeper brought with her as an 
aid for common cookery. 

lt was soon manifest that David’s wife was 
not made for a farmer. Nearly every day, after 
her marriage, she was dressed early, in expecta- 
tion of receiving company, and took a seat in 
the best parlor, employing herself in working a 
pair of showy slippers for David. He, too, alter- 
ed fast; he had never put on his frock since his 
marriage, but wore his second suit even when at 
harvesting. Besides, he often took his wife over 
to her mother’s ; the horse was taken without re- 
gard to his being wanted to carry corn to mill, 
or the children to the academy. Now David’s 
wife’s mother was no advantage to her daughter 
in helping her to become a farmer’s wife. She 
had always taught her that it was best “to begin 
so as one would hold out ;” which, interpreted, 
meant, if you begin by being lazy, nothing will 
be expected from you; a doctrine David strangely 
concurred in, since he had frequently told the 
old folks that “he did not bring a wife there for 
a slave, and as for himself, he had become about 
tired of hard labor; if the money for the farm 
were invested, he would take Ais part and go into 
trade.” 

Farmer Cooper and his wife tried to overlook 
this unexpected aspect of things, and so let the 
young people manage much as they had a mind 
to; but when young Mrs. Cooper’s mother came 
over to pass a few weeks with her daughter, she 
made quite a sensation. Soon after her arrival, 
said she, ‘‘ David, I don’t see the sense in your 
stopping up here in the woods, when you might 
live ten times as wellin the city. If I were you, 
although it is delicate for me to advise, I would 
have my part set off into house lots, take the 
money, put it into trade, live like people, and be 
agentleman. Mary will never be happy here; 
she wont suit your mother; for she has been 
brought up a lady, and excepting the two years 
she worked in the factory after her father died, 
she never did anything in her life. Why, I make 
more in my boarding-house than you can on your 
hundred acres. Now you and Mary might help 
me on, by coming to live with me, and after sell- 
ing off the farm, the old people can retain this 
cld-fashioned house if they like, and a garden 
spot, and Persis, your sister, will soon be oid 
enough to take care of them, while Abby, if you 
will, can be our chore-girl, and work for her 
board, and go to school in the city.” 

All this was the result of previous thought, 
and acting upon it, David's wife began as she 
intended to hold out. Poor old Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper, how much suffering this woman caused 
them! For David seemed entirely under his 
mother-in-law’s guidance, and hesitated not to 
communicate his intentions of the proposed 
change. Now this son, for years, had been all 
their dependence ; they had worked hard, upwards 
of forty years, and had now in possession a val- 
uable farm, well stocked with cattle and fruit- 
trees. It was productive, being near a market. 
Farmer Cooper had laid by a few shares in the 
railroad against the demands ofage. He thought 
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cient to make a farmer, unincumbered by debt, 
happy. But since his marriage, the son had 
changed. What wasto be done? “ Lotting out 
the homestead !’’ why it would kill him at once. 
“ To have a parcel of strange people for neigh- 
bors, whese cattle and fowls would forever inter- 
fere with his quiet, it would drive him mad.” 
The old folks grew restless and unhappy, just as 
David grew obstinate and determined. 

We next read the advertisement of “ one half 
of the homestead to be sold in lots to suit 
purchasers.” The Cooper farm was pleasantly 
located ; large, graceful elms bordered the road- 
side; there was great fertility about the house 
lot, luscious fruit hung on apple, pear, plum and 
peach trees ; the auctioneer faithfully delineated 
its beauties, the sale was spirited ; a number of 
lots were taken with intention to build thereon. 
David moved to the manufacturing city, took his 
capital, went into trade, boarded with his wife’s 
mother, bought his wife a piano, and himself a 
horse and carriage, took a partner in the firm, 
and soon lost all traces of the farmer. His hands 
became soft, his complexion delicate, his broad- 
cloth black, his beaver glossy, his home attractive, 
and his business fair but moderate. 

The first drawback to curtail his means, lay in 
the inability of his wife’s mother to meet her cur- 
rent expenses ; demands were made on David’s 
purse, which were to be paid by prospective profits 
never realized. He became responsible for the 
rent, then for household expenses, and finally for 
the payment of an old debt of a few hundred dol- 
lars, just to keep peace in the family. Young 
Mrs. Cooper’s health declined, after Bobby, the 
baby, was born ; it was directed by her physician 
that she should pass the next summer by the sea- 
side, and this involved much additional outlay. 

At this time, Farmer Cooper was laid by with 
the rheumatism, and the old lady suffered from 
a constitutional catarrh ; Daniel Howard, a young 
farmer, had just made an offer of marriage to Per- 
sis, which took place forthwith, and they stepped 
into the part David vacated, and assumed the 
care he refused. 

Before the close of the year, David was an in- 
solvent debtor ; and more than all, was suspected 
of having forged notes which had thus far kept 
him in credit. The parents could have borne the 
failure, and lived on; but when the stigma was 
thus brought on the family name by their cherish- 
ed son, it sank them prostrate. The suspicion 
took a decided certainty, and David was arrested ; 
but somehow he compromised with his creditors, 
and those he had injured, on condition that he 
should leave the country; and now it was that 
parental love again appeared in behalf of the 
prodigal son. Farmer Cooper had a land war- 
rant of one hundred and seventy acres of govern- 
ment land, which fell to him for services render- 
ed in the late war. This he gave to David, and 
that he might not go away penniless, he sold a 
share in his railroad stock, for his expenses on 
the route, and Mrs. David Cooper and child went 
toa distant relative, where her labor was to be 
an equivalent for the board of herself and 
child. 

David was unhappy and restless in his western 
home ; he had sold his land warrant, let himself 
as clerk to a firm in Wisconsin, and before the 
year closed, sent for his wife and child to come 
tohim. Here they got on but poorly, and they 
yearned for the comforts they once possessed. 
Six months after, they learned that Farmer 
Cooper and his wife had died; and a will was 
left, wherein a right in the homestead, together 
with a few acres of land, was given in trust, for 
David’s use, should he see fit to avail himself of 
the portion. 

The hope of a return, and the prospect of a 
home on the old place he once so despised, abated 
the grief for the loss of his parents ; for selfishness 
triumphed over filial love. We need scarcely 
add that David and his family soon pushed their 
way back, in the second class cars, as fast as 
speed could bring them. 

How in two years, the aspect of things had 
changed! Several of the house lots were built 
upon, and upon the acres which the son aban- 
doned, fine crops were raised, which found their 
way to the neighboring market, and yielded them 
a fair remuneration. David’s heart sank within 
him as he saw the decided improvement his 
brother-in-law, Daniel Howard, had added to his 
part of the homestead. He had grafted trees, 
had set out a new orchard, had made a large veg- 
etable garden where it was once a waste, set out 
ornamental trees in the front yard, and Persis had 
become a nice dairy-woman. 

They had worthily aequitted themselves to the 
aged couple in their last days. Soothing them 
in sorrow, and gently leading them beside the 
still waters, which at length were exchanged 
for the delights of Paradise. In yonder cemetery 
there was an enclosure where they reposed, anda 
graceful young willow bent over a white marble 
column. : 

“« And all this,” thought David, “I have for- 
feited by my blind perversity.” Yet no bitter 
taunts were thrown at him, but the hands of sis- 
terly affection were extended. Apartments were 
neatly furnished for them, and although David 
Cooper never recovered from his transgressions, 
by being as much as formerly in the confidence of 
his neighbors and friends, vet, when his wife sick- 
ened and died, from her own fatal miscondact, 
sympathizing friends gathered abont him, and he 
blessed God for the shelter of a home. 

Years passed on and David Cooper married an 
active, economical widow, whose husband died, 
possessed of one of the new houses erected on lot 
number three, to which David removed, where, 
by the good influences or his wife, he is attempt- 
ing to regain his lost position. He has fully 
tested, by a bitter experience, how foolish it is 
for a novice, educated to till the ground, to aban- 
don his farm for the intricacies of trade. And 
could all his misgivings be written out, he that 
“low” out his fertile acres that he may put the 
proceeds of the sale into a hazardous and often 
unsuccessful trade, there would be many who 
would hesitate long, before doing so ; and when 
we read of farms lotted out, that the heirs may 
avail themselves of the proceeds, we would add 
our conviction, that a scientific agriculturist is 
in truth the greatest nobleman ; since his invest- 





he had done well by David, and offered him suffi- 
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One of the morning paper editors the other 
day received a contribution of a roast fowl with 
trimmings. The editors were mach pleased with 
the article, and quietly inserted it as “ inside 
matter.”’ The best substitute for food is vic- 
tuals. Physicians have recommended other 
things, but this is the only one we place any 
contidence in. 
asked a man in search of a tenement of a land- 











“Ts your house a warm one ?”’ 


lord. “It ought to be; the painter gave it two 
coats recently,” was the response.——Why can- 
not a family of girls be photographed? Because 
there is no sun.——A bolt of canvass fell off the 
stern of a vessel, and a man jumped in after it. 
Being in for a duck, he was bound to have the 
canvass back.—— What is the difference between 
Thalberg and an oyster-eater? One gets up a 
furor, and the other gets down a jew raw ! /——A 
young lady, who was much amused on reading 
of the wonderful things that Brown, Jones and 
Robinson had seen, says that her brother Bill 
has seen achurch-step and a house-fly ; that Tom 
has seen a mill-sail and a hedge-row, In a 
French translation of Shakspeare, the passage— 
* Frailty ! thy name is woman!’’ is translated, 
“Mademoiselle Frailty is the name of the 
lady!’ The musket that kicked the boy over, 
has been arrested, and made to give bail. The 
plea thatit was “cocked ” at the time, was ruled 
out of court. “How do you suppose,” said a 
sexton’s wife toa market-man, “that I can afford 
to buy ducks, when my husband has not buried 
a living soul these three monthis ?”’ The great- 
est objection to smart children is, that when they 
commence having whiskers, they leave off having 
brains. Boys that are philosophers at six years 
of age, are generally blockheads at  twenty- 
one. “T say, my little son, where does the 
right hand road go!” =“ Don’t know, sir; taint 
been nowhere since we lived here.’’ Solomon 
Grundy says, the women ought to make a pledge 
not to kiss a man who uses tobacco, and it would 
soon break up the practice. <A friend of ours 
says they ought also to kiss every man that don’t 
use it—and we go jor that, too. The Yankee 
who was “lying at the point of death,” whittled 
it off with his jack-knife, and is now recover- 
ing.——A market gardener calls the rage for 
trees of liberty in Paris, and thinking they will 
survive, ‘only a pop’lar delusion.’’ 


























News Glanees. 


Yeencn Asscrance Screme.—It is said that the French 
government is preparing # gigantic scheme of a socialist 
character—namely, taking the business of assurance into 
their own hands (recompensing, of course, the existing 
offices which would be abolished), and making insurance 
compulsory on all Frenchmen, and all residents in France. 
By so doing, it would, it calculates, gain a large accession 
to public revenue, and at the same time be able to make 
compensation to all sufferers whatsoever, from fire, hail, 
lightning, inundations, or any other disaster. 








Now anp Tuen.—The salaries paid to ministers of the 
gospel now contrast strangely with those of the olden 
times. Mr. Goodrich, ‘‘ Peter Parley,” in his ‘“ Recollee- 
tions of a Lifetime,” just published, states that his futher, 
a Connecticut clergyman of the Congregational persua- 
sion, brought up and educated a family of eight children 
on 4 salary of four hundred dollars a year, and left, at his 
death, ‘tan estate of four thousand dollars>* 
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PrrrervaL Oven.—There is at Brussels a perpetual 
oven. Bread is taken in night and day; and at every 
second, a loaf comes out hot at one end, while a fresh one 
is put in the other. The heat is thus economized, as the 
fire is never extinguished. itis kept up with ofl, and as 
this bread never comes in contact with coals or cinders, it 
is perfectly free from any unpleasant taste or smell. 
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Weattuy.—In the city of Mexico, containing 5000 
houses, worth $80,000,000, the Church owns one-half, 
and the income has been estimated by the minister at 
fully $20,000,000). The estates in mortmain alone amount 
to $50,000,000. A single balustrade about 300 feet long 
in their national cathedral is supposed to be worth 
$1,000,000. 





Lorrertes anp Cuurcies.—The Providence Journal 
gives a history of the lotteries in Rhode Island, from 
which it appears that there is scarcely a church or reli- 
gious society in the State which did not, at some period 
of its existence, derive advantage from them, however 
shocking it may now appear. 
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TaRoet Snoorinc.—A great business in this line is done 
in New York city. During the past year no fewer than 
five hundred and twenty-seven companies of target-shoot- 
ers have taken the field. It is not a bad idea in a nation 
where every man should be a soldier. 
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Cunvesg tx TrovrLts.—The Chinese at Canton have been 
cutting off the heads of the crew of a veasel under English 
colors, and there are intimations that the British authori- 
ties will take the occasion to settle long standing matters 
with the Chinese. 





Murrary.—It is said that the New York 7th Regiment, 
the finest body of volunteer troops that ever paraded, will 
visit Washington on the occasion of Mr. Buchanan's in- 
anguration. If so, they will create a sensation in the 
Federal city. 

——-—— + ee 

Recewt.—To remove rust from knives, rub them well 
with mutton suet or fowl’s grease, and let it remain two 
days, then rub dry with unslacked lime, finely powdered, 
or with emery. applied with cork. 

+e 
Pants.—The improvements of the streets of Paris ren- 
der the building of barricades impossible, and place 
them at the mercy ofthe army. Bat who will guarantees 
the fidelity of the army of France” 
_——- + woe ___ 

Wisp-Work.—The old pagoda on the highest point of 

the battle-ground of Lundy's Lane. was blown down in a 


gale that threatened even the Niagara suspension bridge 
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Pooutarny.—A young man in Weston, Missouri, r- 
centiy killed himeslf by drinking brandy on a wager with 
& coInpanion, a4 to who could drink the most lijuor 
_—— a> ae 
Merrgorouray Praverors.—In 1854, the * London Post 
Office Directory contained the names and addresses of — 
bakers, 27%); butchers. 24; grocers and tea dealers. 2240. 





Goon Ipes.—A park, of an extensive nature, fs t he 
laid out in Petersburg. Va. French artiets are to dare 
rave it, and lay out the paths, drives, ete 

= tres — 
Srzamrsc.—Mr. Collins finds that transatlantic steam- 
ing hardly pays, and reluctantly asks Congress to buy his 
splendid fleet 
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Lingaat —Gerritt Smith has erected a handsome butld- 





ments in the bank of nature need never fail. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Cc Te rms of the FLaG or our Usron, $2.00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expirs ation of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. C. S.—Mr. Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, is fifty years 
of age, but he looks to be se arcely forty. 

D. L.—You are wrong, for there is no rec: ‘ord of a life lost 
by lightning ina steamboat, iron vessel, iron building, 
rail-car or iron warehouse. This has often been re- 
marked upon. 

W. E. N.—The postage on either of our papers is but half 
a cent each copy When paid quarterly in advance at the 
office of delivery. 

L.—Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, is 
forty-five years of age, and looks ten or twelve years 
older. 

ENGINEER.—There are between twenty-three and twenty- 
four thousand miles of railroad in this country. Fully 
three thousand miles were added last year. 

W. Ii.—The first English settlement in America was made 
in 1585, at Roanoke, Va., by Sir Richard Grenville 

H. Y.—Mrs. Barrett, the ac’ tress, was buried at Mt Au- 
burn. She was born May 4th, 1801, and died December 
23d, 1853. 

E. C. H., Concord, N. If —You must apply for a midship- 
man’s warrant through the Congressional representa- 
tive of your district. Gen. Charles H Peaslee, when a 
member of Congress from your State, procured the pas- 
sage of a law rendering it obligatory on the Secretary 
of the Navy to distribute these appointments fairly 
among the congressional districts Before that the ap- 
pointing power was flagrantly abused. You must have 
a good common education. The requisite age is from 
14 to 17. Three years’ study at the Naval School at 
Annapolis, three years at sea, and one year’s final study 
at Annapolis are preliminary to becoming a passed- 
midshipman. The pay at first is about 400 dollars a 
year, we believe. 

R. 8.—Galen C. Walker, deputy-warden of the Charles- 
town State prison, murdered by McKee, Dec. 15th, was 
42 years ofage He was « most estimable man. 

. F.—In the oid records of Boston we find the following 
‘entry: ‘Myles Standish was married to Sarah Wins 
low, ye daughter of Mr. John W! inslow, ye 19th of July, 
1660, by Major Humph. Atherton.” 

D. S.—The letters of the alphabet were used for number- 
ing in olden times until he were introduced from 
Arabia, about the year ve D. 900. They were not known 
in England until A. D. 1253. 

L. B.—The stones in the diadem presented to Rachel were 
rubies, ametlysts, corneliaus, hematites emeralds and 
lapis lazuli. They were arranged in this order, and you 
will see that their initials form her name. 

. © —The English ‘mark’ was a coin of ancient date, 
and valued at 18s. 4d. 











COUNTRY LIFE, 

Living in the country now-a-days is not what 
it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. Whether 
the change is for the better or the worse, we will 
not undertake to decide now; we merely men- 
tion the fact. Railroads have done the business ; 
they have “citified”’ the country. Before their 
day, 2 country gentleman or lady was known at 
a glance; now you cannot tell them in Washing- 
ton Street from citizens to the “ manor born.” 
Then rural costumes were a study and a delight ; 
now Broadway and Cranberry Centre dress in 
common. Crinolines flaunt among the green 
hills of Vermont, and Paris bonnets, not a month 
old, are seen in parish churches two hundred 
miles from the metropolis. City fashions and 
luxuries travel everywhere—only, like time, they 
vary a few minutes, according to the latitude. 

There are very few farm-houses now; but a 
plenty of “villas,” “halls,” and “cottages of 
gentility.”” Every farm-house, where the owner 
is a man of any means, has its drawing-room, 
its piano, its ottoman, its polished grates and its 
coal fire. There was far less state in the olden 
time, but to our taste, far more geniality and 
comfort. We like those huge fire-places, with 
the andirons and the pile of walnut, and oak, 
and chestnut sending a roaring blaze up the 
chimney and a beautiful heat upon a wide circle 
of happy faces. Then—to borrow Hawthorne’s 
idea—we could rally in defence of our altars 
and our hearths—but who could think of fight- 
ing for our grates and stoves! 

We have seen country drawing-rooms that 
emulated Fifth Avenue saloons; but, the local- 
ity considered, they gave us not half the plea- 
sure of the old-fashioned country parlor, with 
homespun carpet, its cherry-wood table, its spin- 
dle legged chairs, its little bit of a looking-glass, 
its mourning-piece on the watl—- 

“+ The grass in black, the graves in green, 
The epitaph in Latin; 

the two or three shells, and the pencock’s feathers 
on the mantels, with perhaps a China image or 
two; and, in summer, a generons bunch of as- 
paragus tops in the chimney corner. If we go 
out of town in search of rusticity now, we don’t 
find the country—only fragments of city life. 
Everybody is polished up, and, we can’t help 
thinking, a little starched, too, as if the smooth- 
ing-iron of civilization required a little stiffness 
of material to work out its elegant effects. We 
cannot help grumbling now and then at the 
changes we note. 





BryxpineG at res Orrice.—Besides our own 
publications, we bind other magazines, pamphlets, 
old books, etc., in the very best manner and at 
the lowest rates, with promptness. Those who 
have this class of work, which they desire to see 
done in a manner better executed than usual, 
will please call or send their orders to this office. 





Tue YANKEES AHEAD. — The race among 
the clippers from China to England, with the 
first cargo of tea for the present season, has 
been won by the American clipper “ Maury.” 
She carried a cargo of six hundred tons of tea. 








Br carercr, Bors.—The usual number of 
cases of drowning by breaking through the ice 
while skating, are being regularly chronicled. 
Several in this neighborhood have heen peculiarly 
sad instances. 





Bartiwore Beviies. — The “ monumental 
city ’’ is famed the wide world over for the beau- 
ty of its daughters. 
it without bei 


No stranger can fail to visit 
r impressed with their loveliness. 
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A Russtas Law.—Br one of the laws of 
Russia, ladies of fortune are not allowed to marry 
foreigners. At least, if they do, they mast bring 
their captive knights to live in Rassia, 








A coop CHaractErR.—“ She was always busy 
and always quiet,” was the epitaph we once read 


GOING TOO FAR. 
There are some people who never know when 
to stop. Give them an inch and they are sure to 
take an ell. Beau Brummell was ruined by pre- 
suming too far on the good graces of George IV. 
Supping one time with that illustrious scion of 
royalty, whom Thackeray serves up so spicily in 
his lectures on the ‘“ Four Georges,” the bean, 
who desired the presence of the waiter, said to 
his companion, “ George, ring that bell.’”’ “ Gen- 
tleman George” rang the bell as he was desired, 
but he ordered his carriage, and from that time 
forth spoke never a word to his quondam com- 
panion. The emperor Alexander I., of Russia, 
pleasantly rebuked the presumption of Fougeres, 
a French comedian, who was very intimate with 
him in St. Petersburg. Having heard the czar 
say that he was never frightened in his life, Fou- 
geres sprang upon him suddenly in the Park, 
and startled him for a moment. “So! your 
majesty was frightened !” said the audacious 
Frenchman. After this, Alexander treated the 
practical joker very coldly. One night the 
Frenchman was awakened at midnight by the 
glare of torches round the bed, and beheld it 
surrounded by officers in uniform. He was or- 
dered to dress himself instantly. ‘ Whither do 
you mean to take me?” “To Siberia!” He 
was taken down stairs, blindfolded, placed upon 
a sledge, and driven forty miles with the ther- 
mometer ten degrees below zero. Half dead with 
cold and fright, he was taken from the sledge at 
last and carried into a warm atmosphere. The 
bandage was removed from his eyes; he saw 
himself in a splendid apartment, surrounded by 
ladies and gentlemen brilliantly attired, while 
from the centre of a magnificent group advanced 
the Emperor Alexander himself, and who took 
him by the hand, and said, with a smile: ‘So! 
you were frightened—really ?’’? They were now 
quits. It is almost unnecessary to say, that the 
emperor, having determined to pay back the 
comedian in his own coin, had caused him to be 
driven through the streets of the capital for four 
hours, a prey to feelings of intense anxiety. It 
was a lesson the Frenchman never forgot. Had 
the Emperor Paul been the principal actor, then, 
instead of a transient drive, the journey might 
have been one of some twenty thousand versts, 
and the joker might have been allowed to com- 
pare for himself the reality of the scenery of 
Siberia with the descriptions in Madame Cotting’s 
exquisite little novel, “ Elizabeth.” The moral 
of the story would then have been that, “it is ill 
playing with edged tools.” 


LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS, 

It is said that grand schemes are on foot for 
the improvement of the Back Bay lands, which 
have hitherto presented a dreary waste to the 
eye. We are told, among other things, that it 
is in contemplation to have a broad central av- 
enue, parallel with the Mill Dam, one and a half 
miles long and two hundred and forty feet wide, 
planted with four rows of trees, the two interior 
rows bordering a central strip, forming a sort of 
park. This would be as attractive a place as 
Unter den Linden at Berlin. Nor would it take 
many years to render the avenue a delightful 
shady drive. Arboriculture has advanced so 
much of late that trees of very great size are 
moved and set out at a comparatively small cost, 
and some of the most beautiful kinds of our na- 
tive trees grow with great rapidity. Tere is no 
reason why the southern part of our city should 
not be made a perfect picture. The ample space 
there existing enables us to lay out streets of 
liberal width, and to provide for future genera- 
tions little oases of verdure and garden-plots, 
for which the coming millions will remember us 
with gratitude. Let us look to it, that in render- 
ing our city magnificent by art, we do not forget 
the claims of nature and of health. 








A BRAve Roman.—Ceedicius, a Roman tri- 
bune, having once undertaken to perform a ser- 
vice of extreme danger, addressed the soldiers 
as follows: ‘ My friends, it is necessary for the 
safety of the army that we should march to yon- 
der point ; it is not necessary that we should, re- 
turn.” The army was saved, but every one of 
the followers of Cwdicius perished. Was he a 
seditious man ? 





Tue Prizes.—Let all of our friends engaged 
in getting up clubs send in the names as fast as 
obtained, accompanied with the money. The list 
can always be added to at the same price, and all 
will be duly counted to the credit of the person 
sending until the first day of February. There 
is no discount on prizes paid in gold! 





LineLyinc Natcre.—There are some people 
indifferent to the finest scenery. Mrs. Bray says 
that some of the foaming rivers in Switzerland 
are nothing but dirty soap suds, as if it had been 
washing day in the mountains. 





Sue’s xoT ALoNE!—A poor woman recently 
applied to # charitable institution in Philadelphia 
for assistance, giving as a reason why she needed 
relief that her husband followed politics for a 
living, and it did not support his family. 





MvsicaL.—Some of our readers may not per- 
haps have heard of Tom Cooke’s joke, when a 
person told him he could sing very Aigh and very 
low. “ Yes, and very middling, too,” said Cooke. 





Tur Frac ror Four Cents !— Cheapness 
being the order of the day, we have reduced the 
retail price of ‘The Flag of our Unien” to 
FOUR CENTS per copy. 





PropiGaLity anp Avarice.—It is a fact 
that there is no real difference bhetwten a miser 
and a spendthrift—they have neither of them a 
se > 

farthing te live upon. S 


Garpenxtrsc.—Who wouldn’t be a gardener? 
He commands his thyme, raises his celery (sal- 
ary) yearly, and is the master of the mint. 








A nic Max.—A man recently died in Ten- 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The meal of a Yankee laborer would satisfy 
a family of six Greeks. 

There are seldom less than 500 patients in the 
Charity Hospital at New Orleans. 

Captain McClellan, U. S. A., one of the Cri- 
mean commission, has resigned. 

Next summer there will be a ‘“ Handel Cele- 
bration” in England, with 2300 performers. 

The title of a firm in New York city is Lay, 
Hatch & Co. Rather Shanghai ish. 

A Cincinnati concert manager charges double 
for ladies wearing hoops. 

Louis XVI. made nankeen unfashionable by 
ordering the executioners to wear it. 

Mr. Pauncefort has been playing Othello at 
the Mobile Theatre. 

There were 320 carriages in Paris 200 years 
ago—now there are 70,000. 

“Tmpossible”’ is an old word, ignored by re- 
spectable Yankee dictionaries. 

The New York Mirror says Miss Laura Keene 
is clearing about $1500 a week. 

The daughter of the French regiment, New 
York, turns out with them on parade. 

The gas pipes have been laid for ten miles on 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Many persons act as if self-preservation was 
the only law of nature. 

The nobility in England have quite a mania 
for delivering lectures. 

A Turkish paper says the American army is 
composed of Bashi-Bazouks. 

There is a skating club in Philadelphia, com- 
prising a large number of members. 

Intemperance in Canada is said to be fear- 
fully increasing. 

A California locomotive lately ran over sixty 
miles an hour. 

The Jewish synagogue at Mobile was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The Washington Star says, there were never 
more strangers at Washington than now. 

Corn has been selling for forty cents a bushel 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

The bullies of San Francisco are beginning to 
use ‘ brass knuckles.” 

There is a family of Cromwells, descendants 
of old Oliver, in Indiana. 





HASTENING TO BE RICH, 

The struggle for wealth is going on among us 
with fearful activity—the desire for acquiring 
riches speedily being the ruling passion of the 
day. It was only the other day that we were 
reading of the case of a wealthy business man 
of New York, a millionaire merchant prince of 
the Fifth Avenue, carried from the scene of his 
worldly splendor to the insane hospital, bereft of 
reason, it was stated, through his intense devo- 
tion to the cares of commerce. Probably that 
man looked forward to the period when he should 
abandon business entirely, and lead a life of ease 
with the fruits of his exertion. But in the mean- 
time he gave himself no rest; body and brain 
were tasked to the utmost; all the faculties of 
his nature, stimulated to intense activity, had 
been consumed in the pursuit of a certain stand- 
ard of wealth. All at once outraged Nature 
gave way and terribly avenged herself, and he 
became, what he made himself—a wreck. The 
papers are full of such warning examples, and 
against such a career, the remote simplicity of 
our fathers appeals in vain. As the days of re- 
publican manners become more remote, we cling 
to new fashions, regardless of the wrecks they 
cause around us. 





Hirinc Banres.—We wonder if female beg- 
gars in this country hire the babies they carry 
round with them, to excite compassion. It is a 
“dodge” extensively practised in London. A 
couple of vagrants were lately overheard dis- 
coursing about the price of the little innocents. 
“How much did you give for yours ?” asked one. 
“A shilling apiece.” “A shilling!—vy, then, 
you’ve been done remarkably brown, or else ba- 
bies has riz—one or t’other. I only gives six- 
pence for mine, and they feeds ’em and Godfrey’s 
Cordials ’em and all, afore I takes ’em.’’ No one 
can say that a baby at sixpence is a /ittle dear. 





A sice Opreration.—An old lady at Paris 
was noticed passing the barrier frequently with a 
lap-dog in her arms, to give him an airing, as 
she said ; but the suspicions of the custom-house 
officers having been awakened, they found the 
animal was a stuffed dog, and that every time 
he came into the city he had a bottle of brandy 
inside of him. 





WE tcomeE ! Wetcomr !—Thrice welcome are 
the myriads of old and new subscribers whose 
remittances are reaching us promptly from all 
directions. We challenge any newspaper estab- 
lishment in the world to show such a subscription 
list as we have registered on “ Ballou’s Pictori- 
al” and “ The Flag of our Union.” 





“Uspercrounp TsLecraru. — Three tele- 
graph companies in New York have lately peti- 
tioned the City Council for leave to lay their 
wires under the streets. This plan would abol- 
ish the present lines of posts frem the crowded 
thoroughfares of the city. 





Evecant.— Daddy, I reckon as how I'm big 
enough to go a courtin’ now.” “Yes, son, I 
reckon so.” “ Well, if I don’t go to see some- 
body’s gal next Sabba’ day, then saw my old hat 
in two.” 





ARITHMETIC AND Portry.— We are con- 
vinced of the following fact: Subtract from 
many modern poets all that may be found in 
Shakspeare, and the remainder will be trash. 





Natvurar Consrqvesce.—The circulation of 
“ The Flag of our Union”’ has increased nearly 
eleven thousand since the price was rednced to 
FOUR CENTS per copy. 





Craxce or Creen.—Another Scotch duch- 
ess—the Duchess of Athel—has joined the Ro- 








on the tomb of a lady in a country churchyard. 


nessee, who weighed 527 pounds. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne. the Altar. and the Forest “ A nov- 
ellette of great interest, by Pocene Scrine 

‘Forgive her, now she’s dead!" a poem by Brit 
BRAMBLE. 
* The Fourth Point,” a story by Francis Wo Burman. 
“To the Unknown,” lines by Artuur Morton 

** The Bachelor of Gottingen,” a tale by Estenee Grav. 

‘Why Lam an Old Maid,” a sketch by Aunt Hannait. 

* Lines for Music,’ by Joan Ross Dix 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

A representation of the new Iron Steamer. Voyageur de 
la Mer, built for the Pacha of Egypt, at Bast Boston. 

Portraits of the Grand Duke of Baden, and his youth- 
ful Bride, the Princess Louisa of Prussia 

Interior Shed of the Market for Servants, at Moscow, 
Russia. 

View of the Open Market for Servants at Moscow. 

Scenes in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, giving a view of 
the Woodbridge High School; the new Court Honse; 
the new Custom Honse and Post-Office, and the Mechan- 
ic’s Institute, correct and artistic delineations of these 
several public buildings 

A very striking portrait of W. H. Smith, the well-known 
and popular stage manager at the Boston Museum. 

A characteristic view in the town of Sterling, Mase. 

A large whole page picture, representing a Street Scene 
in the city of Venice, Italy. 

e*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, whem taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


A green rose has recently been exhibited at 
Manheim, Germany. 

The once wealthy city of Amsterdam has de- 
clared itself bankrupt. 

More than two millions of people have left 
Ireland within the last fourteen years. 


« An English company at Constantinople have 
proposed to construct a line of telegraph from 
that city to India. 

It has been found that improved drainage in 
only twenty streets in Manchester, Eng., dimin- 
ished the annual mortality twenty per cent. 

A Bohemian translation of Shakspeare, by 
Herr F. Maley, is now in course of publication at 
the expense of the Royal Museum of Bohemia. 

The house of Schiller, at Gohlis, was purchased 
on the Lith of November, the anniversary of the 
birthday of the great poet, for 2100 thalers, by 
the association which bears his name. 


The oldest general in France, and even—as 
some say—in Europe, Baron Despaux, has re- 
cently died. He entered the army in 1778, and 
his commission as General of Division is dated 
1794. 

Less meat is eaten in France, Spain and Italy 
than in any other country in Europe. Frequent- 
ly it is there eaten by the workmen only once a 
ag and then on the day of the patron saint of 
nis village. 


A late English paper announces the death of 
Mr. Thomas Bailey, father of the author of Fes- 
tus, and himself also an author. Mr. Bailey, the 
elder, had just published his Records of Longev- 
ity, when he died at the age of seventy-two. 

A Paris letter says that the Russian govern- 
ment continues its system of conciliating France. 
A young prince has arrived in Paris. He is at- 
tached to the Russian embassy. He possesses 
an immense fortune, and is ordered to keep great 
state. 








Mewdrops of Tlisdom. 


Make other men’s shipwrecks thy sea marks. 
The soul is a prisoner that always kills its 
jailor, when it makes its escape. 

A man without desire and without want is 
without invention and without reason. 

Nothing renders the mind so narrow and so 
little as the want of social intercourse. 

The reason why egotists find the world so ugly 
is, because they only see themselves in it. 

Virtue which swells and fills every inlet along 
the shore is far better than that which rises in 
spouting-horns. 


Gravity is the very essence of imposture ; it 
does not only make us mistake other things, but 
is apt perpetually almost to mistake itself. 

He that is loudly praised will be clamorously 
censured. He that rises hastily into fame will 
be in danger of sinking suddenly into oblivion. 

The Roman General Marius replied to the 

Gaul who had sent him a challenge, “ If you are 
tired of your life you can go and hang yourself.” 
He who stops the act of broathing will soon 
lose his power; and they who do not exercise 
their talents will not long be conscious of their 
possession. 
Iphicrates, the Athenian general, being re- 
proved for the meanness of his birth, by a de- 
scendant of the famous Harmonidas, answered : 
“My family begins in me—yours ends in you.” 

If we would have the kindne-s of others, we 
must endure their follies. He who cannot per- 
suade himself to withdraw from society, must be 
content to pay a tribute of his time to a multi- 
tude of tyrants. ‘ 
To live nobly, we must be noble ; and we be- 
come noble by resolutely banishing every un- 
worthy thought and feeling. This is as much a 
part of a good life as sedulously fulfilling the 
offices of affection. 


Soker's 's Budget. 


What land would be a de a delightful place for ba- 
bies? Lap-land. 





An exquisite describes aristocracy as being 
clean linen, and plenty of it. 

Why is a hungry dog at dinner time like Elba 
in 1814? Because it gets the Bony- parte. 

Why is a lady sweetest when she is just out of 
bed in the morning? Because then she’s a-rose! 
If you dislike a child and beat it, why do you 
prevent it catching the smal! pox? Because you 
whacks-an-hates (vaccinates) it. 

According to a Chinese notion, the soul of the 
poet passes into a grasshopper, because the latter 
sings till it starves. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that, restless as 
is the ocean, the path of your ship is the only 
part of it that i is really a- wale! 

A Sentiment.—The Ladies—may their virtnes 
exceed even the magnitude of their skirts, while 
their faults are still smaller than their bonnets — 
Lowell Citizen. 

The model fireman of Albany—Charley G.— 
excuses himself for his zeal in the canse, on the 
ground that an active freman is sure to have a 
big funeral when he kicks the backet. 
“Nonchalant ” means that peculiarly indiffer- 
ent look which is put on by men “who never 
pay” when dunned for money. It should be 
written, none shell ont. 


Typographical errors are sometimes very amus- 
ing. We once read in an English paper an ac 
count of a fashionable party, at which one of the 
most distinguished persons present was the “ Duke 
of Po 

An saabiinas paper, under the head of “ Good 
Advice,” advises young men to “wrap them- 
selves up in their virtue.’’ A cotemporary well 
says, “ Many of them would freeze almost to 





man Catholic church. 


death if they had no warmer covering.’ 


Quill and Srissors. 


The first certain information of ¢ 


© existence 
of a Northwest Passage was brought by a whale, 
who having carried off a flag or sword of the en 
| emy, in the shape of a harpoon, with the mame 


of the vessel it belonged to, from one side of 


North America, was captured on the other side 
of the continent the next spring, with the we apon 
| deeply buried in his flesh. 
| _Soulouque, the black emperor of Hayti, lately 
visited Aux Cayes for the purpose of settling ac 
counts with such of the inhabitants of that part 
of the tsland as had participated in the late in 
| surrection. Twenty-five of the most guilty were 
| shot—nineteen at one time. He also stated that 
any fature rising would be punished in an equally 
severe tnanner, 


A few days since, great horror was excited in 
one of our cities, because the top of a cellar be 
ing accidentally laid ba are, three little living in 
| fants were found there in bed. So says the Phil 
ade Iphia Ledger, in a grave leading article. The 

* living infants ” were mice, discovered by a local 
| editor in Chicago, who was anxious for a sensa- 
| tion item. 
| A correspondent of the London Mechanics’ 
| Magazine states that some very large steam frig- 

ates are now in the course of construction, in 
| order, we suppose, to come up to the magnitude 

of our new frigates; the Merrimack having rath- 
erastonished the naval authorities of England, 
by her heavy armament and huge proportions. 


| 
| A wolf, eight months old, is in the possession 
| of a gentleman near San Antonio, Texas, which 
| tends his flock of sheep as a shepherd’ 8 dog, go- 
ing out with them in the morning and returning 
| with them at night. He was captured when 
| young, and has been trained with the sheep. 
| _ There are in Manchester, N. H., four banks, 
| forty-one schools, fourteen chure hes, seven differ- 
| ent newspapers, three savings banks, a city libra- 
| ry of some 6000 volumes, and a opulation of 
| near 25,000. In 1838, the population within its 
| limits was not far from fifty persons. 
| It is stated by an old gunner of Pennsylvania 
| that ducks are scarcer now than asual at this sea- 
,; sonof the year, Canvas-backs and black-heads 
| are in good condition, while red heads are poorer 
than he has ever known them. Canvas-backs 
| command $2 50 to $8 per pair 

Eleanor Hanna, a native of the county of Mon- 
| aghan, Ireland, for the past fifty years a widow, 
and a resident of New York city, died a short 
| time since at the aye of 112 years. She leaves 
le hildren, grand-children, great-grand-children, 
| and several great-great grand-c hildren. 
| According to the New York Herald, the fair 
| sex now play a conspic uous part among the mem- 
bers of the “third house,” or lobby department 
at Washington—one experienced female lobbyist 
being equal in influence to any three schemers of 
the opposite sex. 

The proprietors of the Girard House, Phita- 
delphia, are laying out nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars in repairs and improvements upon that hotel, 
which is to be re-painted, have steam and gas in- 
troduced, new carpets, furniture, ete. 


It is said that a process for alloying gold from 
five to ten per cent., which cannot s detected 
even by the assayers of the United States Mint, 
has been discovered in France and imparted to 
certain parties in this country. 

The Cincinnati Times computes that between 
sixty and seventy thousand hogs have fallen vic- 
tims to what is called the hog cholera, during the 
past six months, in that city and the surrounding 
region. 

Among the ancient Romans, there was a law 
kept inviolably, that no man should make a pub- 
lie feast, except he had before provided for all 
the poor of his neighborhood. 

The St. Louis papers state that the steamer 
Amazon, belonging to that city, has been fur- 
nished with a steam organ, like that of the Glen 
Cove, running on the Hudson River. 

Farmers! as often as once a month you should 
give your hegs pulverized charcoal and common 
salt. Sulphur and salt are good articles, and 
should be given them occasionally. 

In a wild state, sheep shed their wool every 
year; in a domesticated state, they have been 
known to retain it for five years. "This experi- 
ment has been tried. 

Hon. Charles Cook, of Havana, Schuyler Co., 
N. Y., has given $25,000 toward the “People’s 
( ‘ollege, to be located at that place, near his own 
residence. 

It is announced that the proprietors of the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York, have it in contempla- 
tion to erect a magnificent hotel at Havana, Cuba. 

Dr. Shurtleff, of Boston, is engaged in prepar- 
ing a memorial of the Franklin Statue proces- 
sion, and the history of the statue. 


The Jewish population of New York is esti- 
mated as high as 30,000. 





Marriages. 


In this city, ey Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Frederic Lyman 
Ballard to Mixe Annie Jeane Campbell. 


Ky Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Edward Capen to Miss Rhoda 
Allen. 


By vag Dr. Stow, Mr. Williain W. Laird to Mies Auna 





‘By ie. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Allen Medwod to Mise Louisa 
W. Stearns. of Paris Me 


By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Colin Gook to Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr William H. Williams to Mre 
Sarah Robinson. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. nad Mr William R. Jack- 
son to Miss Eliza A. Att 

At Cambridge, by Rev. De Newell, Chauncey Fmith, 
Esq. to Miss Caroline FE. Marshall 

At Newton, Mr. Nathaniel N. James to Miss Louisa 
Brackett. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. mae, ee Little, Raq, 
of New York, to Miss Susan H. Emme: 

At Manchester, by Rev. Mr Reding. 3 Mr. John E. Dow, 

of ‘Beverly, to Miss Naomi Baker, of Charlestown 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Benjamia 
Austin to Mise Rath Ann Chase 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Worrall, Mr. David L. Fiske to 
Mise Annie dune. 

At Easex, by Rev Mr. Bacon, Mr. Albert Lufkin to Mie 
Petsy Jones 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Perter, Mr. David Bradice 
to Miss Erma Dooley. 

At Bradford, by Rev. Mr. MeCol! om, Mr.2 BLS 
to Mias Abby @. Moyt 





Deaths. 


In this city, aatitie Mary Baury, ); Samuel Davis, 
Feq., 81; Mise Eroma A sta Frost, 17; Mr. Nehemiah 
A Henderson, 15, Mie Pannio §. Gilman, 3D; Widow 
Cynthia Charlotte Parsons, 67, Mr John Henry Carver, 
2. Mr. Joho H. Weed, 51; Mr William White. 67 

At West Roxbary, Mre. Fannie, wife of Mr Cees 4G 
Mackintosh, 21 

a Jamaica Plain, Mrs wegen | Perry, & 

hester, Mr. Jacob Poster, 87 

at Brighton, Mre. Mary mi es a7 

At Lynn, Mr. Jobo A Sullivan, 23 

At Salem, Widow Mary P Aweher. A: Mre Mary Aone 
Goldth wait, #6 

At Manchester, Mr William Bingham, '@ 

At New? “ail Widow Jane Choate. 2. Capt Jowegh 
C. Lent, § 
At West ‘Newbery Mr. William Vicker. 7% 


At Worcester, Mr. Jates G. Priest. 25; Mra Jane B. 
Lovell 


At South Scituate, Mr Consdcr Howland, « revols- 
tionary pensioner, 

At New Bedford. Widow Lucinda ® pacer. 4 

At Plymouth. Widow Mary Finney. > Mr Charles 1 


Quam, 

At Nantucket, Capt. Vrederick @wain, 4; Mra Sarah 
Ld 

At apatnatieh 4. Mre _ Mery. wike of Caleb Kice, Baq 





At Enfie 
At rf ey r Onder Chara, 0, Mere Phebe, widow 
of the late Mr. Stephen Chace, © 
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[Written for The Flag of cur Union | 
THE ROMANCE OF THE REAL. 


BY MRS. RK. T. ELDREDER. 


Wherefore does that teardrop start 
Tell me. Nellie, dearest! 

Have I ever crieved thy heart? 
Is there aught thou fearest? 


Tell me. if by word or look 
Have I caused thee anguish? 

Thy sad looks I cannet brook— 
Mow my spirits languish. 


Two short weeks ago. my dove, 
Were our fates united ; 

Have | ever wronged thee, love? 
Has one wish been slighted? 


“ Willie. if you love me so” 
(Another loud earess), 

“ Pray stop this day at Tremont Row, 
And buy a brocade dress.” 


How the husband frowned at fate— 
Where, O where was his ideal? 
Ah, he woke, alas, too late, 
To the romance of the real! 





+eooe + 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BOB RIDDLESNAG'S FORTUNE. 





BY RICHARD CRANSHAW, 

Ow a certain Sunday morning, some years ago, 
had any one chanced to look into the garret win- 
dow of a certain cheap boarding-house, situated 
somewhere in the vicinity of Hanover Street, 
Boston, the apparition of a young man engaged 
at the moment in the wnromantic but healthfal 
occupation of polishing his boots, would have 
been presented to the beholder’s gaze. It was a 
clear, cold morning, and the frost had coated the 
small windows of the room until they presented 
to Bob Riddlesnag’s fertile imagination the lux- 
urious appearance of ground glass. The newly 
risen sun threw a goodly portion of his beams 
upon the surface of the whitewashed walls, and 
tinged every scant article of furniture in the 
room with a warm, golden glow, till Bob Rid- 
dlesnag felt himself, with the combined effects of 
exercise and sunshine, in as pleasant and con- 
vivial a state of mind as thongh he were heir 
Apparent to a princely throne, and, in the person 
of the blacking brush, flourished a golden sceptre 
of sovereignty. 

This was Mr. Robert Riddlesnag ;_ not exactly 
the heir of a princely throne, but the occupant of 
a stool in a lawyer's office, and whose vast pos- 
sessions at the moment consisted mainly of a 


superabundant stock of careless good humor, | 


and an uncomfortable number of unpaid debts. 
He rubbed away at his boots until they shone 
like mirrors ; and, as the atmosphere of the room 


acted upon his stockinged feet, he varied the | 
monotony of his occupation by executing 1 series | 


of double shuffles on the uncarpeted floor, in or- 
der to induce a proper circulation of the blood 
at both extremities of his body. This, to the 
manifest disgust of some one underneath, who, 
apparently, applied the end of a broom-handle 
to the ceiling, in deprecation of having his morn- 
ing’s nap rendered utterly impracticable by this 
behaviour. Bat Mr. Riddlesmag preserved a 
perfectly unconscious demeanor, and in no re- 
spect took notice of the varied entreaties and 
imprecations that arose in hollow tones from the 
depths of the room below. He at length laid 
down his brash, wiped the moisture from his 
forehead, and gazed admiringly upon his boots, 
conversing with himself somewhat after this 
wise : 

“There! a magnificent gloss like that will 
never be seen upon boots, the owners of which 
remunerate lazy servants to polish them in the 
place of doing it themselves.’”’ Then putting 
them on, he added, with a glance of anxiety at 
one of them: “ That left one’s going! A little 
of the limner’s art is necessary here, Robert.” 
Taking the blacking brush once more in his 
hand, he proceeded to dexterously apply a little 
of its darkening powers to a crack in the boot in 
which the stocking underneath was painfully 
visible ; and this satisfactorily completed, he 
placed his foot once move on the ground, and 
drew himself up with the air of a man who 
knows himself to be a genius, even though the 
world does not, in its short-sightedness, give him 
due credit for the fact. 

The little elegances of the toilet were soon 
completed, and he presently stood arrayed in a 
blue dress coat, radiant with shiniug brass but- 
tons ; @ vest, the pattern of which could be like- 
ened only toa red cheeker-board, over which a 
number of green peas were ranning confusedly 
after one another ; a pair of pantaloons of larger 
ehecker-board brands, but without the green 
peas; and a cravat of brilliant lilac, with blue 
flowers, tied in a manner whieh would have 
sent Beau Brummel to the lunatic asylum in a 
state of incurable insanity, brought about by 
sheer despair at the hopeless attempts of ap- 
proaching to anything like it. He placed his 
hand in his pocket, and drew forth o small 
amount of money. 

“Tet me see,” said he; “do I feel like break- 
fast?”’ He balanced the silver for a time in bis 
hand, and seemed computing a sum in mental 
arithmetic. The result was apparently against 
the indalgence he had for a moment contem- 
plated. He merelw muttered something to the 
effect of breakfasts generally being useless and 
expensive luxuries, and returned the change once 
more to his pocket. His attire completed with a 
pair of rather dingy straw-colored kid gloves, he 
balanced a gilt-headed cane in his left hand, 


glanced with distinguished approval at himself | 


in sections, through the medium of an irregular 
rectangle of a mirror, and them with hat very 
much on one ear, sallied forth from his dormi- 
tory. 

Merely pausing on his way down stairs to 
greet im passing the neighbor’s door, who occu- 
pied the room beneath, with am ingenious tattoo 
performed with his gilt-headed cane on one of 
the panels, and receiving in dignified and calm 
silence the volley of imprecations which ensued 
therefrom, he finally reached the street. Had he 
waited a moment longer, he might have been 
edified at beholding an innocent chambermaid 


“of tho remaining six days of gloom, 
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receive the contents of a waterpitcher fall in 
the face from the hands of the exasperated indi 
vidual, who had been his victim all the morning, 
and who, supposing the summons of the maiden 
to be a fresh expression of the enemy, had seized 
the brimming pitcher, and hastily used its con: 
tents as a means of retaliation and defence, 
Dreaming nought of this, however, Mr. Rid- 
dlesnag walked on in pleasant tranquillity, and 
turned over in his mind as he went along va- 
rious contingencies of the future which hap: 
pened to present themselves before him, The 
tirst and principal was, as to the probability of 
meeting Miss Anastasia Buflle, the daughter and 
sole heiress of Peter Buttle, attorney at law, who 
hat the honor of employing Mr, Bob Ride: 
snag in his office, Anastasia usually went on 
fine Sunday mornings to a certain place of wor- 
ship, accompanied by her parents, and it was the 
especial delight of Mr. Riddlesnag's life to “ get 


himself up”? at a perfect disregard to expense, as 


described, and manage matters so as to pass, by 
the merest accident, the family on their way to 
church, and bow profoundly to his chief, at the 
same time casting a glance of eloquent adimira- 
tion at the fair countenance of his daughter, 

He knew his passion for the blooming Anasta- 
sia was utterly without hope—some of the very 
fow sober retloctions of his life were spent in in- 


| Butlle’s mansion, 


forming himself of the fact and afterwards ine | 


sisting upon it; but yet he could not help it, do 
what he might, It was an inexpensive and mel: 
ancholy gratification, and he indulged in it ac- 
cordingly, She was the star of his existence, 


seon only at weekly intervals, but shedding a ray | 
i | and being offered a chair by a well-dressed, gen 


of pl zg \ © to illume the darkness 


Tho only 





deep animosity he allowed himself to cherish | 
some Moments to accept it until the other was 


was against a tall cousin of hers, with dyed nus: 
taches—so, at least, the difference of shade be- 
tween them and his hair would lead one to infer 
—who was seen on one occasion gallanting hor 
to church, From that moment Bob felt he be: 
held the enemy of his existence, and in secret 
formed plans of a bloodthirsty nature for his 
overthrow and annihilation, 

On he walked, too much absorbed to take note 
of the passing remarks upon his gorgeous ap: 
pearance, indulged in by several caustic youths 
of ill-regulated minds, to the effect, for example, 
that should his pantaloon straps give way, ho 
might be expected to be shot suddenly into the 
air and carried instantly from sight; or, insult- 
ing demands to be informed whether he shaved 
himself with his shirt collar, the extreme stiff: 
ness of the same being a warrant for that suppo- 
sition, At length he approached tho vicinity of 
the church, into which the idol of his life would 
in all probability soon be perceived to enter, 
Leisurely he strolled along the pavement, keep- 
ing his eyes observantly about him, and yet giv- 
ing no perceptible evidences of being occupied 
in any such manner, He was rewarded at last 
for all his morning's trouble and anxioty; for 
there, not forty paces from where he stood, ap- 
peared the form of the idol afore mentioned, It 
was on this occasion enshrined in a pink bonnet 
of bewitching handiwork, and an indiscriminate 
and undistinguishable mass of blue satin, white 
cashmere, tloances and foathers, He gave one 
long continued glance of bewildered adoration 
to the graven image before him, and then felt 
satisfied within himself that this only was needed 
to finish him completely, He raised his hat and 
passed hurriedly on, combating strongly a des- 
perate inclination to seize frantically in his arms 
the person of the maiden and bear her off—he 
didn’t exactly know where, But this he bravely 
overcome, and walked quietly away from the 
temptation, 

And as he did so—he certainly could not be 
mistaken; no—he certainly heard his name pro- 
nounced by the voice of Mr. Buttle, requesting 
him to stop. He did so, and turned round to 
perceive that gentleman beckoning eagerly to 
him, A stride brought him to the lawyer's side, 
and once more he felt called upon to exercise his 
power of resistance; for, as he looked hastily 
towards her, he saw, with a thrill, that Miss Buf: 
fle was actually smiling at him! Her father 
spoke—and how changed his manner of speak- 
ing! No longer the sharp “ Bob!” but with the 
suavity with which his wealthiest client was 
addressed : 

“Mr, Riddlesnag, I am happy to be the medi- 
um of ¢ icating pleasing tidings to you, 
This, however, is scarcely the proper time or 
place for the same; but, should it be convenient 
to yourself, if you will do me the honor of dining 
with me to-day, I will be somewhat more ex- 
plicit. May I say the hour of five—or would 
that be in any way inconvenient to previous 
engagements {"” 

This to his poor office clerk! Bob began to 
see itall. ‘This was adream, It was all right, 
Very delightful so far, but he would wake up in 
the course of a minute or two, and the irregular 
rectangle of a mirror ornamenting the white- 
washed wall of his apartment would speedily be 
presented to his view, in the act of reflecting his 
own head decorated with a nightcap, He turn- 
ed towards the portion of his dream that com- 
prised the pink bonnet and the flounces, This 
apparition also saw fit to address him, and that, 





| 
| 
| 





too, with the pleasantest little smile and blush in | 


the world, 

“Mr. Riddlesnag, 1 am sure, will not refuse 
us the pleasure of his company, even though he 
may have other friends who are equally anxious 
to secure him exclusively to themaelves.”’ 

“O come!" thought Bob, “1 can’t stand this 
long! Suill, it’s by no means disagreeable,” 

“Mrs, Buttle—or the spectre that personated 
her—here broke in: 

“You really must not expect too much show 
and luxury with us. We are plain people, and 
though we cannot entertain you in the style we 
could wish, still you will be made perfectly at 
home.” 


“ Perfectly |’ echoed Mr. Battle's shadow ; and | 


“ Perfectly !" re-echoed the bewildering bonnet, 

“Well,” thought Mr. Riddlesnag, “I may as 
well humor the delusion; it can’tdo any harm.— 
I shall take great pleasure, Mr. Buille, in accept- 
ing your kindly expressed invitation, At the 
hour of five, then.” 


And the shadow raised its hat, 
without, as Bob rather expected to behold, bring: 


stout lawyer 
ing its head along with it. ‘The elder lady then 
bowed low, and the pink bonnet was nodded 
gracefally towards him, Distance then was 
placed between himself and the objects of his 
contemplation, and he relapsed inte total obscur 
ity of intellect, the result of these manitold 
bewilderments, 

The action of suddenly and violently coming 
in collision with a gouty old gentleman, and be 
ing saluted with a variety of ancomplimentary 
epithets at length aroused him, and as his mind 
gradually settled itself into something like calm 
ness, ho came to the determination that the events 
which had transpired had really been of actual 
occurrence, Conjecture was wasted in trying to 
imagine the reason of this behaviour of Mr. But- 
fle and family, so altered from that of former 
days, and Mr, Riddlesuag finding it alrogether 
useless, wisely concluded to leave it entirely in 
the hands of fate, and count the hours ull tive 
o'clock, 

And so it came at length, bringing the person 
of the huwyer's clerk with it to the door of Mr 


ner immediately served up, showing thas it had 
waited solely for him, 
Tho polite education of the guest not having 





lav leva! clann to litthe more thar a ‘ 
and a toothbrush. for my ut ev Ne a. 
parel I at this moment wear, would » ans 
thing but tenable. De you meow estly 
tell me this, sir 

Mr. Butt i his hand t ow * 
the human heart is usually foand, m » a 
CAPTUSssi ve silehew 

“ Why then, sir,” said his guest, after a ¢ 
ment spent im running hes fingers a 
scious manner through hes hair, * 2 cas v way 
that your respectable chent, now deceased, was 
Was 4! Let's drmmk bas pelle gees bee 
no, 1 don't mean that exactly, w irink 8 
his memory; and 1 must say, 1 hope he's as 
comfortable as cuncumstances ull perme 

Having done, as he comewiwed, some slgha 
justice to this indivedual’s memory i me 
than justice to the decanter, on meten of Mr 


Buttle it was revolved te adjourn te the presen « 


of the ladies. Carrred 


on the part of Mr 


afters some slaght dient 


Riddlesnag, whe felt very 


| comfortable where he was 


| soon as they entered the 
He was ushered in, and din- 


beon ministered to in his early days, led him into | 


a fow misadventures in connection with the appli 
ances of the table, The Buttle family were to- 
tally blind to these slight inaccuracies, however, 
and suffered no marks of astonishment to escape 


them thereat, On entering the dining apartment, | 


outdone in politeness by a stranger, refused for 


seated, The fact of the gentlemanly personage 
waiting upon him afterwards, behind his chair, 


* sand Mrs. Rutle, os 
parlor, 


“And now, 1 suppose, 
nm whe won 
seated the two ladies, “ vow are informed of the 
singular guod fortune which has befallen voe 
Mr. Riddlesnag ¢ 

That gentioman replied © Por'tly The bran 
dy had proved to be quite a superer article, amd 
exceedingly to Mr. Riddlesnag’s taste 

* You must really allow me to be the first te 
congratulate you, after Mr. Buftle, and to su 
cerely hope that you may live long, long years i 


the happy enjoyment ot a.” And Mrs. Butth 


| shook the young legatee warmly by the hand 
tlomanly individual, Mr, Riddlesnag, not to be 


Bob addressed himself for a dignified and eh 


| quent reply, but the vision of the far Anastasia 


| pat such thoughts imstantly to fight 


led him to the well-founded supposition that | 


that was merely one of the household servants, 
By accepting a portion of every dish offered 
him by the gentleman at his elbow, he hoped to 
escapo any gross indiscretion, and the servant, 
with solemn gravity, assisted him to soup a da 


vermivell’, boiled cod fish, egg sauce, cololet en | 


papilotte, filet de beus, roast partridges, wild duck, 
and a variety of other dishes, not one of which 
Bob doomed it genteel breeding to refuse, His 
plato bore a strong resemblance to an Egyptian 
pyramid, and he found considerable difficulty in 
getting further down than the apex in the task 
of demolition, The paper encompassing the 
cutlots he could not bring himself to confess an 
improvement, but his regard for appearances 
would not admit of its rejection, so cutlets and 
paper disappeared together! The solemn gen- 
tleman behind him considered the guest's taste 
as poculiar, but thought it merely an eccentricity 
common to men of high fashion, 

The time passed heavily with him, until the 
ladios rose to leave the table, This he consider- 
ed a signal for his departure, and was accom: 
panying them from the room, when Miss Buttle 
whispered in his car that perhaps her papa wish- 
ed the pleasure of his company for a few minutes 
more, Not exactly seeing why Mr, Buttle should 
wish to remain at the table after the dishes were 
all removed, he returned, and once more seated 
himself, Wine had in the meanwhile been placed 
on the board, and being pressed to assist himself, 
he did so with a good will, and afterwards felt 
much inspired thereby. 

They were now left to themselves, and after a 
few minutes of silence, Mr. Buftle cleared his 
throat, took a sip of wine, and thus addressed 
his companion : 

“Mr, Riddlesnag, I now have an opportunity 
of speaking to you in regard to the communica- 
tion which I mentioned this morning when I met 
you on my way to church, As you are aware, I 
have been absent from the office for some week 
or so past, I had occasion to leave town for the 
purpose of examining into the titles of an estate 
left by one of my oldest clients, who has lately 
deceased, He was an unaccountable man, never 
doing any action like another person would, and 
ono of his eccentricities was to disinherit every 
relative he possessed, and leave a will, naming a 
certain person—whom for the present I will not 
name—sole inheritor of all his property, The 
will was drawn up in due form—though not by 
me—and properly attested according to law, 
That I should not have boen the person delogat- 
ed to draw it up, was another test of my client's 
singularity, Still, it is without any visible flaw, 
and, as it stands, places the legatee in ownership 
of a fortune of at least seven thousand dollars a 
year, irrespective of rising shares in various 
mining, coal, insurance and banking companies. 

“And now a word in regard to this present 
proprietor, From a letter of explanation in the 
handwriting of my client, it seems he took no- 
tice of a young man employed in my office, and 
from ascertained inquiries, finding him in any- 
thing but an enviable condition, as regarded 
worldly affairs, determined to bestow upon him 
the entire of his accumulated wealth, in the 
hope that from having felt what the curse of pov- 
erty entailed, he would know better in what way 
to bestow the abundance he possessed upon the 
miseries of those who suffer as he himself once 
did, This person, then, is now his heir, and 
from a combination of circumstances, too singu 
lar almost to be true, the office clerk of Peter 
Buttle is now the guest of that person's table, 
and, as IT trust and hope from this time forth, his 
personal and valued friend. Mr. Riddlesnag, 
allow me to congratulate you !"’ 

Bob had sat with eyes wide open, intently list- 
ening to the lawyer's story, and feeling a sort of 
presentiment that this would prove to be the fin 
ish of it; but when, his narration ended, Mr 
Buffle arose from his seat, and leaned across to 
take him by the hand, he felt a perfect rush of 
emotion to his brain, and saw that the objects 
before, around and about him, had engaged for 
the time being in a sort of dance, similar to that 


| of the whirking dervishes of Eastern story. He 


poured out tumbler of brandy and drank it off, 
whereupon the behaviour of these inanimate arti- 
cles beeame somewhat more composed. 

“ Do you mean seriously to tell me, Mr. Buille, 
that | am really and truly the possessor of a for- 


“At the hour of five,” said the voice of the { tune? I, that up to the presemt moment, could 


She had 
gradually approached him, and said, in her art 
loss Way : 

* Though Tam the last w offer you my well. 


| Wishes for your future happiness in the posses 





sion of yout unexpected fortune, you must not 
think it any the less sincere, Believe me when 
Tsay, that Lam truly glad two hear of your un 
looked for prosperity.” 

Bob now felt, as he looked in her Mushing and 
downeast countenance, that the words se utter 
ed were bot the mere formal gratulations of « 
stranger, He assured himself that in secret she 
had long felt more than an interest in him, and 
that there had only been needed an opportunity 
like the present for its sweet display 

When it is said that he reached home im an 
hilarious frame of mind, it scarcely expresses 
Mr. Riddlesnag’s sensations ou retiring te rest 
After depositing his hat in the wash basin— 
which, by the way, was haif fall of dirty water 
after in vain trying to divest himself of his pan 
taloons, by getting them off over his head im 
stead of in the usual manner, after finding him 
self suddenly upon the floor while endeavoring 
to seat himself on his solitary chair, and thereby 
awaking the victim beneath him with an electri 
cal start; and finally, after ending his cooen 
tricities by getting into bed in his boots, Mr 
Bob Riddlesnag was speedily in the land of 
dreams, His slumbers were haunted, variously, 
by phantom pink bonnets, anunated bags of 
gold, parchments, labelled “ Wills!" engaged in 
goblin waltzes one with another, decanter of 
brandy treading solemn measures, and ghostly 
Mr. and Mrs. Builleses executing a series of 
double summersets backwards, 

He awoke uarefreshed. While in the act of 
dressing, with a wet towel tied round his head, 
he received a visit from the lady of the house for 
the purpose of informing him that, in conse 
quence of his behaviour, she could no longer « 
commodate him with an apartment. Her dignity 
was considerably ruffled by the extreme sear 
with which this imperial whase was received 
She modified instantly on his condescending to 
impart the intellige nee of his geod fortune, and 
hoped that he would not permit a few hasty 
words, “ which meant nothing,” she assured hom, 
from a “poor widder woman,” to dissolve the 
ties of affection which had so far bound them 
together. She had felt towards him, she farther 
informed him, with a dingy handkerchief to her 
eyes, a8 Only a mother could, and hoped he would 
think no more of what she had said 
her that her devotion had been duly appreciated, 


Ihe assured 


and waved her majestically from the room. She 
retired, Weeping convulsively ; but on reaching 
the outside of the door, thrust her handkerchief 
forcibly into her pocket, and hastened to the re- 
gions below in a state of mind that augured il! 
for the peace of the swall girl employed in the 
kitchen, Whose existence was principally ooeupied 
in the process of cleaning the plates and serateh 
ing her head, 

Mr. Riddlesnag departed for the office of 
Peter Buttle, Aus solictor!) That gentioman im 
mediately devoted himself to the service of the 
heir apparent, and placed at bis disposal any 
suin of money that he might see fit to demand 
unul such time as the legal formalities could he 
properly executed, and he could come inte un 
disputed possession, 

Evening saw hin ensconced in luxurious 
apartments at one of the first hotels, and sur 
rounded by all the appliances of wealth. He 
knew not, to be sure, the use of one half the 
luxuries around lim, but to learn was, in hes 
case, @ mere labor of love, It was a bitter cold 
night, and as he folded a rich brocade drossing 
gown around him, and drew closer up to the 
cheerful coal fire in the bright steel grate, he 
could not but review the events of the past two 
days and ponder thereon strangely 

A servant entered and announced a gente 
man of the name of Tuckle, adding to bie firet 
preposition, “ He's a mighty poor lookin’ one, 
though. Shall I say you're out, sir? 

“Out! what do you mean! Am low? How 
the deuce can I be out, when you see ine seated 
here ‘” 

The servant departed in some confusion as to 
whether his interrogator were not some patient 
escaped from the lunate asylum. 
ed shortly, announcing Mr, Tuckle 

He was a poor, a wretchedly poor-looking old 
man, whose gray hair glistened in the light of 
the fire with the snow particles which adhered to 
his thin locks. The cold wind wrapping his thin 
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THE EMBARRASSED LoveR 


SY Geonce W. Ba) tT 


Tell me. dearest, how to wo thee 
Teach my silent tongue © speat, 

And unfold to thee the se ret 
Of the giow upon my ch ek 

Many years, dear girl, I'v: loved stew 
Loved thee fondly, leve thee vell; 

And if Loould once mem meet the, 
At thy feet that love I tell. 

@nce theu kindly gazeds" on me. 
What could that gaze mean, pray tel” 

Ab, and was it’—didst t wa cherish 
Hopes that I might br-ak the @ell’ 


Toll me, then, how I'm © woo tliee, 
Teach my silent toague to speek, 
And unfold to thee the weret 
Of the giew upon my cheek. 


———— -—¢26 2 ————— 
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A LEAF FROM LIFE, 
BY SUSAN H. SLAISDELL. 


Ir was a bright, sanshiny morniag im the great 
city, and the streets were thronge: with vebicles 
and with busy pedestrians, burryi yg hither and 
thither in endless confusion. Eve-ybody was on 
the move. And yet, noi quite everybody. Ab 
serbed and unconscious of the bu aling crowd, a 
little boy stood just in font of ar editor's office, 
reading the bill placed a ar the do or, announcing 
the name and general « ntents of the paper pub- 
lished there—one of the leading newspapers of 
the day. 

He was evidently a por bey, fo his garments, 
though whole and nest, were + oll worn, and 
betrayed, by an eccaional pap bh, the carefal 
hand of scanty means, but he hw! am earnest, re- 
flective countenance, vad a notice head, whose 
dark, silky hair towed brightly fi om bemeath the 
faded cloth cap he wore. His hi zel eyes were 
fixed wistfully on the ill before um. He read 
it over and over in a raurmur to \ameelf, aad his 
eyes sparkled. 

“ How I wish I hai money croagh to buy a 
paper! .e uitered, balf audibly. 

A fur ia'| paused jest beside hina; and a young 
man who was pass ng him, ap « emtermg the 

with a thick rell of paper i: his hand, lin- 
gered ere crossed the thresix id, with his eye 
fixed on th» boy. 

The new comer could scarcely have been quite 
twenty years of age of slender tare, aud poorly 
clad; with a beawuful but almost melancholy 
countenancs, He was pale, with large, serious, 
deep gray cyes, and cloud-hhe masses of dark 
hair, thas jcrhaps made him |wk paler still; 
while . cP © expr ossion dwelt a his whole face. 

“You 1 you uad money ¢sough to bay o 
payrc ! aid, wiconsciously «choumg the boy's 
words. “And he ent you so o ach, my lad '” 

Hie spoke kindly ; the boy st rtet slightly at 
the sound of the v ace addvessim ¢ hue, and bowk- 
ed up surpr ed; quckly recover ag himself, how- 
ever, he ams» ered respectfully: “ No sir.” 

“And car t your mother or your father buy 
yeu one ‘ 

The boy s! ook his head. “ I hawe no father,” 
he answered im a low tone,‘ and my mother 
works hard, atte gets very /athe money, and 
cannot atford to take a paper. I like dearly to 
read; and | was thinking how deaseet «@ would 
be to read alo cd to her in the evenings, when she 
is sewing, the s all.” 

Aa involupwry sigh finished the sentence, 
and he was «bout to turn away; bat the young 
man hastily d-tamed bim, aed with a smile 
lighting up be lace, rapidly wrote with a peneal 
some words upon the roll of paper he carned in 
us hand 

“ Take this. he said, finall-, giving the roll 
to the boy, “ ike this, and arry & imte the 
office here, to ‘vw editor, Mr.-—. Ask him to 
read what is w itten on the cove 

He shook th boy's hand her rtily, and sudden- 
ly releasing it, slanged inte the crowd, and was 
lost to sight 

For an instayt the boy loobed with an air of 
1 the direction ve had taken, at a 


loss to know w cat all this mesat; then glancing 


bewnldert 


at the parce! fi: held, he slowly mounted the 
steps before iim, and hesita ingly entered the 
passage. 

“Can I see Mr. ——'" he asked, of a man 
whom he met 

He was sien into a large apartment on the 
right, where t . editor sat in vis armchair, writ 
ing at a des wing timid): ap, as tee gentle 
man raised fs Lead and tarned towards him, 
he presented te parcel, with a respectfial bow, and 
delivering the mo ssage, turne:. te ge out 

But he had o.ly reached the door, when the 
editor called after him, “ Stop a moment, my lit 
tle fellow ; © pave this sou 

The boy * .ase!, anable to give any name, but 
he described the oung man uw well as it was 
possible 

“ When did he -ive it to yea‘ was the next 
question 


* Just now, sir, was the b ow's anewer 








1 sto] silent moment, with a 
thor kin’) seves; thm, muttering “ poor 
fell tur id am led the bo¢ inte another room, 
where he tied up undk papers, and g 
them to ‘um Th hov lool ed ap im aston 
ment 
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please to bt me see it 


wav inate the office again, 
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anrolled the parcel which his young visitor had 
brought him, and gave the boy the wrapper. 
And he read on it these words : 


Mr. ——: Will you let this little boy have 
your paper regularly for two years, and take 
these manuscripts as an eqaivalentt They are 
the last of the series now in your possession, and 
my sole means of benetiting one as poor as my- 
self. By complying with my request, you will 
very much oblige me. 

Artucr Lennox.” 








“O, mother, wasn’t he a good young man! 
He has given me what will make me happy for 
two whole years, yes, for my whole lifetime ! for 
it will always make me grateful only to think of 
or look at these papers. But yet,’’ and the boy’s 
face grew sad, “I shall think of him with sorrow, 
as well as gratitude; for he too is poor, like us, 
mother, and he gave me all he had.” 

They sat together in their humble room, at 
evening—the widow and her son—talking of 
what had that day befallen them, and tears rose | 
silently to the mother’s downcast eyes, that rest- | 


ed on the sewing she held. 

“Yes, Harry, he gave all be had. The poor 
know how to pity the poor. You must hasten 
and grow a rich man, that you may do in return 
something for him who has been so kind to you.” 

“ I will try to be rich, mother, if only for that. 
liow I wish I could help him now.” 

“1 wish with all my heart we could! But we 
can, at least, thank him,” returned the widow. 

“ Yes, indeed, I do that most heartily,” said 
Harry ; “and I hope I shall see him soon at the 
office of Mr. ——, totelihimso. If I could only 
know where he lives. But the editor knows | 
nothing whatever concerning him, except his | 
name ; though he says he believes him to be a | 
noble fellow as ever breathed. | 

“| am sure he is, Harry,” said the widow. | 

| 
| 
| 


The boy mused a moment, with his glance | 
fixed dreamily on the paper wrapper lying on 
the table before him ; on the words that the hand | 
of the young man had traced. A faint, half-sup- 
pressed sigh heaved his boyish breast. Folding 
the paper up, at last, with an almost reverent 
touch, he laid it carefully between the leaves of 
the old family Bible lying by his side. 

“ Now, mother,” he said, “‘ we will commence 
to-night to read the papers. Or at least, I will 
read, while you listen and sew.” 

“And I am sure my fingers will fly all the 
faster,” stuiled his mother, “while I hear vou 
read. Well, with what will you begin?” 

Harry laughed. 

“Indeed, | am puzzled to decide, mother, 
there is so much to read! Here we have all the 
week's news, I should think, by the appearance ; 
here, im these columns, are the Congressional! do- 
ing—<so grand that is! do you know I don’t think 
but I shall be a senator myself, one of these days, 
mother! Here, on the second page, we have 
foreign correspondence, news by the last steamer, 
shipping intelligence, and all that; on the next 
page, there are such splendid editorials! I shall 
expect to profit by them ; for these are instructive 
editorials—not written just to fill up the space, 
but such as have something im them worth read- 
img. That editor has a brilliant mind, mother ! 
Aad here—), here are some beautiful pieces of 
Mr. Lennox's: ‘Sketches by the Way.’ Aint 
that splendid! I must begin them directly.” 

Se Harry snuffed the candle anew, and drew 
up a little nearer the table ; and while his mother’s 
needle plied rapidly its busy task, he enlivened 
and made light her toil by his reading. 

How happy they both were that evening! 
How happy for many and many an evening there- 
after, while the hours flew by more lightly than 
had been their wont, both mother and son forget- 
ting their poverty, in their enjoyment at the hands 
of the friendless young author. How gratefully 
they remembered him. Light would have been 
his heart, if, there in his lonely little attic room, 
he could have caught the echoes of their words of | 
gratitude. Sad, and unfriended, and desolate 
was his life, so that he was almost weary of it. 

“ Mother,” said Harry, that night, “I shall go 
early on Saturday for my paper, to see if Mr. 
Lennox has been there. I shail ask Mr. —— to 
learn from him his place of residence. I want to 
know more about him. We must know more 


| may be there would have been no mourning to- 


| sleeper below, and the simple words : 





about him, mustn't we, mother '”’ 
Bat when he went to the editor’s office the fol- 


lowing Saturday, he found that the young man | 


had not been there since he saw him. 

*“ Never mind,” said the editor, kindly, “J 
dare say he will be here next week. Don't be 
disappointed.” 


And the next Saturday Harry called again ; 


but his friend had not been seen. Another week | 
| just turning by the rock, when he was sure b 


passed, and another, with the same result. 


Then the editor said, “1 will insert a line in | 


next week's issue, requesting him to call. He j 


will be sure to see it.” 
And he did ; but there was noresponse. Har- 
ry’s kind friend did not come again. 





Years passed by, with many and many a 


change ; 


net 


making rich men poor, and poor men 





dding many a new name to the page of life, 
and blotting many an old one out; when, one 
bright autumn afternoon, a plain, but haradsome 


ir of fine grays, wound 





rage, drawt 
! of ——, and drew 
gray, weather 


that stood alone by the roadside. 





The coachman dismounted from the box 
James,” said a gentleman, leaning from the 
' 





wrriage-windew,”’ see if the widow Bur 
were 
A woman, wrinkled and bent, and clad ina 


faded gown of printed ton, answered the 






rs, and announced 


ns of the new 


erself as the person they sought The gentleman 
omediately left the carriage, at the same time 
assisting f nm it a young and very bheaatiful w 
a ve vant attired 
This is the place, Amy,” he said, in a sub- 


lued tone, that had something of emotion in it, 


and his fine, earnest coumterance Wore an expres- 
sion of anxiety. “ This is the place, I am -ur 
And now I shal! be satistied, after this long, long 


search of mine, if I can only find him!” 
Being invited to enter, they followed the oid 


dame into an inner apartment, scantily, eren 


poorly furnished, yet with much of neainess, des- | 


pite its poverty; and there the gentleman unfold- 
ed his business. He had come hither to learn | 
something of a person for whom he had been 
making a fruitless search, through the last fifteen 
years ; and who, he had yesterday, by accident 
learned, had once been a lodger in her house ; 
a young man who had for some time earned a 
pittance as an author—Arthur Lennox. 

“ Arthur Lennox!” echoed the old woman, 
slowly. ‘“ Arthur Lennox ! ay, he was a bonny 
lad, a dear lad, but you’re fifteem years too late. 
He’s dead.” 

“Dead!” broke from the gentleman’s lips ; 
and his voice was husky and agitated, and he 
was very pale. ‘“ Dead !—you will not, cannot 
tell me so!” 

The old woman looked at her guest gravely, 
and shook her head. 

“ Ay, but it’s true, poer lad! You mourn for 
him,Isee It would have comforted him to know 
that he had a friend on earth other than myself. 
I would ye had been fifteen years sooner, and 


day. For he’s dead, is Arthur Lennox ; he died 
of poverty and a weary heart. Ican show you 
where he lies, if you like.” 

And the old dame led her guests toa green 
and sunny churchyard near, where a simple 
mound was raised over an unnamed grave, above 
which a green willow drooped. It was in a quiet 
corner by itself, and beneath it lay the worn 
heart that had ceased beating so long since. The 
search was ended at last. 

There is a plain, marble headstone now, raised 
over that peaceful grave, bearing the name of the 


“HE GAVE WHAT HE HAD.” 
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THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Tue French army lay encamped only about a 
day’s march from Berlin. It was on the twenty- 
third of October. The inels were doubled, 
and the most strict orders given, for the Prussian 
and Austrian spies were plenty and troublesome. 

At midnight Pierre Sancoin was stationed at | 
one of the outposts. He was a stout, bold, 
shrewd man, and a good soldier. The colonel of 
his regiment was with the sergeant on this bout, 
having requested to be called at midnight, that 
he might visit the outposts. 

“Pierre,” he said, after the man had been post- 
ed, “‘ you must keep your eyes open. Don’t let 
even a stray horse go out or come in without the 
pass. Do you understand ?” 

“ Ay, mon colonel, I shall be prompt.” 

‘The dogs are all around us,”’ pursued the 
officer, “and you cannot be too careful. Don’t 
trust men nor brutes without good proof.” 

“Never fear,” was Pierre’s answer, as he 
brought his firelock to his shoulder, and moved 
back a pace. 

After this the guard moved on to the next post, 
and Pierre Sancoin was left alone. 

Pierre’s post was one of the most important in 
the camp ; or rather, around it, and he had been 
placed there for that reason. The ground over 
which he had to walk was a long knoll, bounded 
atone end bya huge rock, and at the other sloping 
away into a narrow ravine in which was a copse 
of willows. Beyond this copse the ground was 
low and boggy, so that a man could not pass it. 
The rock was to the westward, and Pierre’s walk 
was to its outer side. 

The night was quite dark, huge masses of clouds 
floating overhead, and shutting out the stars; and | 








a sort of fog seemed to be rising also from the 
marsh. The wind moaned through the copse in | 
the ravine, and the air was damp and chilly. With | 
a slow, steady tread the soldier paced his ground, | 
ever and anon stopping to listen, as the willows | 
in the ravine rattled their leaves, or some night- 
bird started out with its quick flapping. 

An hour had passed away, and the sentinel 
had seen nothing to excite his suspicions. He | 
had stopped for a moment close by the rock, when 
he was startled by a quick, wild screech from the 
wood, and in a few moments more a large bird 
flew over his head. 

“ Partleu!”’ he uttered, after the night-bird had 
flown over; “could mortal man have stopped 
that fellow from passing '”” 

He satistied himself that he had done nothing 
in suffering the bird to pass. He had walked the 





length of his way two or three times, and was 
saw a dark object just crossing the line towards 
the copse. 

“Hold!” he cried, bringing his musket quick 
to his shoulder. “ Hold, or I fire!” 


And with his piece at aim, he advanced towards 
' 





the spot where the object had stopped ; bat as 





came to within a few yards of it, it started to move 
on again towards the camp 

“ Inalle!?” evved Pierre, “ move any farther 
and Ifire! What! Perdew! L- J ‘Hu 
he, why, Prince! 

The animal turned and made « mot - 


though he would lear up on te the senrix 


som, but the soldier motioned him off 

“ Brare, P *,” Pierre cried, reaching forth 
his hand and patting the head of the great «hagy' 
beast, which had now sat apor st 

Pierre recognized the intr r . 
log, of the breed of St. Bernard, » had bow 


owned in the regiment for ower « rear and « 


ad been now missing for 8 0 weet " 
sappeared . ght tr 
search f ud bee ailing 
i . i loerr ed 
as ugh t log could underetand every © 
the men will be haper to ee . “A 
have ye been for so long 
The dog made no anewer to thes, cove « lew 


whine, and a familar netding of the bead 
“Now, mon a rou jaet kee rs 


there ull the guard comes, and them se | gu & 





the camp together. Mind that, will roe 
And with these words, attered exth «elem 


emphasis, and due meaning, Pierre started 


his bout again. He had got half way to the 
rock, when the idea of looking around struck 
him, and he did 80. Le Prince was moving to- 
wards the camp again. 

“Hat Prince, that wontdo! Stop! Stop, or 
Pll shoot! Diatte, the colonel was positive in 
his orders. I was to let nothing pass my post 
without the countersign. A dog is something. 
You can’t go, Prince, so now lie down. Down! 
Down, I say!” 

With this the dog lay flat down upon his belly, 
and stretched out his fore paws. Pierre patted 
him upon the head again, and having duly urged 
upon him the necessity of remaining where he 
was, he resumed his march once more. 

During the next fifteen minutes, the animal 
lay perfectly quiet, and ever and anon the senti- 
nel would speak to him by way of being sociable. 
But at length the dog made another attempt to 
go into camp. Pierre had nearly reached the 
rock when he heard the movement, and on turn- 
ing he could just see his uneasy companion mak- 
ing off. 

“ Diable !’ the honest fellow uttered, “I must 
obey orders. The colonel’s word was plain. 
Here! Purblen! Come here! Here, Prince!’ 
Mon Dieu! you must die if you don’t!” 

With a few quick bounds the soldier had got 
near enough the dog to fire, and as the latter 
stopped, he stopped. 

“ Mon cher ami, you must stay with me. Here! 
Come back! I must shoot if you don’t. Parbleu! 
what a thing to start the whole camp for, to shoot 
a dog!” 

But by coaxing and threatening, the sentinel 
got the dog back to his post, and there he made 
him lie down once more. And thus matters rest- 
ed till the tramp of the coming guard was heard. 

“ Ah, now, Prince, we'll be relieved,” the soi- 
dicr said, stopping near the dog. ‘ You shall 
go and see your old friends.” 

The tramp of the coming guard drew near, 
and Pierre was preparing to hail them, when the 
dog took a new start, and in a new direction, 
this time starting towards the copse. 

“Here, here, Prince! Parbleu, don’t you run 
off again.” 

But the fellow took no other notice of the call 
than to quicken his speed. 

“Back! Back! Here !—” 

“Grand Lien!’ This last exclamation was 
forced from Pierre’s lips, by seeing the dog leap 
to his hind legs and run thus! In an instant the 
truth burst upon him. Quick as thought he 
clapped his gun to his shoulder and took aim. 
He could just distinguish the dim outlines now, 
and he fired. ‘There was a sharp cry, and then 
Pierre had to turn, for the guard were approaching. 

“ Qui est la?” he cried. 

“ Garde moutante !’ was the answer. 

And having obtained the countersign, he in- 
formed the officer what had happened. 

“A dog?” cried the officer. “ Prince, did 
you say?” 

“He looked like Prince; but, diatle, you 
should have seen him run off on his hind legs !"’ 

“Eh? Hind legs?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Then come ; show us where he was.” 

With this the officer of the mounting guard 
pulled his lantern from his breast, and having re- 
moved the shade he started on. Pierre led the 
way to the copse, and there the dog was found, ap 
parently in the last struggles of death. 

The officer stooped down and turned him over 

“ Grond Dien!” he cried, “ what legs for a 
dog, eh #”’ ‘ 

And no wonder he said so. The hind lege of 
the animal were booted, and had every appear 
ance of the pedal extremities of the genus how 
But all doubts were removed very quickly, for 
as the officer turned the body again, a deep groan 


, came up, and the words, “God take me!" m 


the Prussian tongue, followed. 

“ Inable! here's an adventure!” uttered the 
officer, and he made Pierre hold the lantern whik 
he ripped open enough of the dog's skin to find 
the face. 

But they concluded net to stup there to ives 
tigate, so they formed a litter by croseumg thew 
muskets, and having lifted the strange anuma 
upon it, they proceeded on ther way. Whee 
they reached the camp, they found half the » 
diers up, waiting to find out why the gun wa» 
fired 


Lights were now hroaght, and the body place 


upon the ground. The deg-<him was ree 
und within was found a Prussian drummer 1 
was a -mal) fellow, theagh apparetiy « 
twenty vear f age at be was deo Perr 
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(Prepared expressly for The Flag of cur Union } 

Good Paste. 

Take common flour paste, rather Chick by mixing some 
flour with a litthe cold water anti! it is of uniter con 
sistency, and Chen stirring it well white boiling water is 
being added to it); add « fitth brown sugar and corrosdve 
sublimate, which will prevent fermentation, and a few 
drops of oil of lavender, which will prevent moulines 
When this paste dries it reseanbées born, and it may be 
used again by adding water. It will keep well for two or 
three years in a covered pot, being always ft for use 


4 


Veal—the Fillet. 

The fillet derives much ef its pleasant favor tom bei ne 
stufled. Veal. in itaelf, being nearly tasteless, Che stufing 
should be placed in the hallow place whence the bone is 
extracted, and the joint should be roasted a beautiful 
brown; it should be roasted gradually, as the meat being 
sotid will require to be thoroughiy done through without 
burning the outside. Like pork, it is sufficiently indi 
gestible without being sent to the table and eaten haif 
cooked. 

' Mahogany Varnish Stain. 

Mix, cold, three-quarters of a pound of Australian red 
gun, quarter pound garnet shellac, one pint spirits of 
wine; put them ina bottle, and shake occasionally, till 
the gum is dissolved; steain, and it is fitforus. The 
above makes a capital varnish for leather of all kind«, 
especially for the leather covers of old books; it preserves 
them, and gives them an appearance almost equal to new 
To clean Knives. 

Make a strong solution of the common washing sods 
and water; after wiping them, dip the blades in the solu 
tion, then pelish ona knife-board. The same would, of 
course, be effectual for forks. This simple method will 
no doubt greatly diminish the dislike which some servants 
have to this part of domestic work. 

Mending China. 

Take a very thick solution of gum arabic in water, and 
stir into it plaster of Paris until the mixture becomes « 
viscous paste. Apply it with a brush to the fractured 
edges, and stick them together. In three days the article 
cannet again be broken in the same place. The whiteness 
of Che cement renders it doubly valuable 





Frosted Feet. 
Heat « brick very hot, and hold the foot over it a¢ closely 
as it ean be held without burning. Cut an onion in two 
and dipping it repeatedly in salt, rub it al! over the foot 
The juice of the onion will be dried into the feet, and 
effect a cure in a very short time. If this is dome for « 
few times, it is alamest certain to cure your feet entirely 





Soup. 

A good housewife wil! carefully lay by the soup eft 
from the first day's cooking, a* it is always ¢etter on the 
second day, when boiled up and wrved bet. with « litti- 
additional water and a minute quantity & additions! 
seasoning. We refer to soup at (hrs season of the year, fo 
summer it «hould never be served on the eoond dey 
Pickles. 

Experience shows that cold vinegar alone should be 
veed in preparing pick lee , ia boiling, much of the strength 
" ix lost by evaporation, and the pickles are apt to «poll 

When you lay by your pickles put a small plere of alum 

inte each jar; Chis will make Chem firm and crisp 


Mild and easy Temper. 

Let the young howsewif cultivate a mild and eaey tem 
per. for what matters it bew well her howe may be of 
dered. if she want command over here if’ Whe can anger 
the moet skilfully couked dimmer, if the arpect of the mute 
tress of the feast b+ sour and anineiting’ 


To take Ink out of the Floor 

Cover the «pet with frech eedesher. aed wet Chee « 
littie let them remain forty<tght bear teeping theen 
damp. and the ink efi! te remot’ ft + equally oot 
fo? reeeving «atne from Bare of lite ~tien gueds bat 
we ekd tet de fer colored 


A novel Dish 
A ulew Geek for breekteet qeight te meds ae Slee 
take om egg, ond teat ' ap. ond «6 taepeeeial of «alt 
ar in shout teething: of « pint of water, thee ale 
ane breed. dip @ tm. ond fry te © Ete beter aoe 
varm 


Bread and Toast 

Dry touet shoei sewer be prepared leceer thee fe 
mneiee eGere wetting. af © leew foe. aed the 
attire epee, eed eres. f he hee eeeered Mea 
~ o ehewed te Gewegt* tol tered oF'h © eapel> 


Mint Sauce 

A eee ore fr art eat be fhe Geegly Gupte 
take oe mel perkage f irie®d «germs cast Gee 
web eter kp i oer ote eth = oe «¢ aa 
ord « yuerwe 4 6 pee ( peteere! soe 


Drink for lnvalede 
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A Teeth Powder 
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Doct's Corner. 


[Whitten for The Flag of our Union.} 
MEMORY. 


BY ‘SOLD PRECcIOTS.”’ 
When night's dark mantle o'er the earth 
Is thrown a sable veil, 
When daylight’s stirring scenes are o'er, 
On mountain, hill and dale; 
When “ starlets’ gem the heavens” blue dome, 
The moon shines bright and clear, 
Then memory loves to backward turn, 
To scan both loved and dear. 


Scenes that are cherished fond and true, 
While the heart’s tablets last— 

When time sped like a fairy spel}; 
Bright record of the past, 

O, tell me. are there any scenes 
That our heart-throbs can tell, 

Round which docs not fond memory cling, 
So lovingly and well? 


Of hearts, home treasures, 0 how dear! 
Bright dewdrops sparkling o’er— 

The leaves of memory’s casket opes 
Trembling with tales of yore; 

Of friends round whom eur hearts did cling, 
Its tendrils all entwine, 

When Hope her pean notes did sing. 
In days of * Auld Lang Syne.” 





HEALTH. 
Lose we our health?) Now may we fully know 
What thanks we owe 
For our sane years, perchance of lengthened scope ; 
Now does our ho; 
Point to the day when sickness taking flight 
Shall makes us better feel health's exquisite delight. 
Horace Siri. 





PROMISES. 
Our life hath many a wintry scene, 
Deciduous are our sweetest joys; 
And blossoms that have loveliest been, 
Some withering demon oft destroys. 
But there are germs that inly lie, 
Waiting the touch of some kind hand, 
Germs that destruction’s power defy, 
And soon in bloom of hope expand. 
W. J. Brocs. 


THE DEAD. 
It is a beautiful, a blest belief 


That the beloved dead, grown angels, watch 
The dear ones left behind.—t. BL. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DECIDEDLY CLEVER. 


BY RAL TRYON. 





Everysopr that knew Augustus Spruce 
allowed that he was a decidedly clever young 
man We do not mean clever in the vulgar ac- 
ceptance of the term for broad good nature, but 
in the abstract—in short, one of those geniuses, 
who shoot up in a community, who can do al- 
most anythiny indifferently, and nothing per- 
fectly well. 

The elder Spruce was a house-carpenter, and 
a plain, hard-working, thriving man; while the 
scion was altogether a different kind of lumber 
—too fine for a poor, and not fine enough for a 
first-rate article, but precisely that sort which can- 
not be converted into practical use. 

He was altogether too clever for a mechanic, 
too honest for a lawyer—-so his mother said—too 
gay for a minister, according to his father’s deci- 
sion, and not hard-hearted enough for a physician, 
in the judgment of his mother. Hence we find 
Mr. Augustus at the age of twenty-one without 
any definite avocation. 

Spasmodie working fits would seize him, when 
he would Iabor like a Hercules for several days 
at some particular hobby, and then dash off with 
a new whim, which in turn would be discarded 
for another flecting fancy. Fortunately, a maiden 
aunt had the consideration to bequeath to him a 
moderate property, or the pecuniary prospects of 
our clever young gentleman would not have been 
very brilliant for the future. 

As for himself, he firmly believed that nature 
had intended him expressly for an artist. This 
was after an itinerant portrait dauber had made 
a short stay in the place, during which he had 
taught Spruce to spoil many yards of otherwise 
very fair canvass, after having paid an extrava- 
gant price, both for instruction and material. 

“Don’t you think our boy paints finely?” 
said Mrs. Spruce, one evening to her husband. 

“He can do very well at painting a house- 
door, or blinds, if you can manage to keep him 
at work long enough to finish them.” 

“ How provoking you are, Mr. Spruce! You 
know I do not mean that kind of painting—al- 
though the dear boy is very clever at that, I will 
allow—but I mean in a higher branch, as an 
artist.” 

“ Fudge, Mrs. Spruce—he will never make an 


artist.” 
“ Why ?—I should like to know.” 


“ Because the whim will not last him a wee’ 
longer, I predict.” 

“But it has lasted at least a month, already.” 

“ That only shows, in my mind, that this fancy 
is nearly played out.” 

“He mast have some occupation in life—now 
what can he do?” 

“ There is no trouble about what he czn do, 
for the boy has a knack of turning his hand to 
almost anything that he undertakes, but it is the 
will and application that he lacks.” 

“I fear this is true, Mr. Spruce. Bat what can 
we do ?—for this instability seems to he a con- 
stitutional difficulty.”’ 

“If the truth was told, in my opinion our 
over-indulgence might be said to be the cause. 
In my younger days, inclination had but little to 
do with the matter. It was either work or 
starve, and steady labor, to my mind, was the 
best preventive against idle whims that we could 
possibly have.”” 

“ Augustus is too old to learn a trade. Be- 
sides, you know that his property makes him 
quite independent of us.” 

“ That is true, and I know not whether this 
money will prove a blessing or a curse to him.” 

Still the dear boy is very clever.” 

“ There is such a thing as being altogether too 
clever for one’s welfare. I have known many a 
roagh, bungling workman to become a rich man, 
while some of your clever geniuses, who could 
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tarn off all sorts of ornamental work, and labor at 
different trades, have remained poor all the 
days of their lives.” 

“ How does that happen ?” 

““Why the one, conscious of his lack of ge- 
nius, knows that he must rely upon his applica- 
tion to ensure success, while the other trusts al- 
together too much to his natural ability, which en- 
ables him, when he is weary of one kind of work, 
to change to another. Such changes make a 


man unstable, and instability tends to bad ends.” | 


“All this seems very reasonable—but do you 
think it impossible for him to become an artist, 
like Mr. Ray?” 


“That Ray was a travelling humbug, in my , 
opinion, and no more of an artist than old Putty | 
Payne the glazier. It would be no credit to | 
Augustus to be like him, and I have no fear of 
it, for you will soon see him throw away his | 
pencils and colors, as he has other things which | 


pleased him for the moment. I only wish he 


could be settled upon some reasonable occu- | 


ation.” ? 
“Settled ! Mr. Spruce, I have got an idea.” 


“ Not like one of our son’s, I hope.” 


“ You always ridicule any suggestion that I | 


may make.” 


“ Not unless it is very flighty. But what have | 


you got in your head now ?” 

“I was thinking that if Augustus was married 
to some sensible girl, he would soon become 
cured of these follies.” 

“ Come, wife, that is not so bad, afterall. It 
is strange that I have never thought of that be- 
fore, for it is the best thing that could be done 
for him.” 

The matter was further discussed between the 
worthy couple, to their entire satisfaction, and 


the mother was entrusted with the delicate mis- 
. 


sion to her son. Mrs. Spruce was a tolerably 
shrewd woman, although a trifle too romantic for 
her age and station, yet she managed this with 
considerable tact. 

Augustus was forcibly struck with the idea. 
Having so many things on hand, he had never 
thought seriously upon matrimony, and the nov- 
elty of the thing alone enlisted his attention. 
His purpose was quickly decided on all occasions, 
whether adhered to or not, and in the present in- 
stance he readily acquiesced in the plan of his 
parents, and determined at once to look about 
him for a wife. . 

He had always been a favorite with the young 
ladies of the place, for aside from his fortune he 
was remarkably good-looking, so that neither he 
nor his mother apprehended any difficulty in ob- 
taining the consent of the fair ones, but in his 
own mind the trouble was which to select. 

After taking a mental inventory of the charms 
and accomplishments of each of these, he strolled 
out the very next evening for the purpose of 
making an experiment in the mysteries of love- 
making before he should commence the grand 
work in earnest. His first call was at Deacon 
Vail’s, whose daughter Myra had the reputation 
of being the smartest girl in the place. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Spruce ?—am extra glad 
to see you,” said the deacon, with a knowing 
wink to his wife. 

The fact was, that the young man’s intention 
of marrying had leaked out, and the old couple 
had been discussing the probable chance of their 
daughter in the event of her setting her cap for 
him, which they finally resolved she should do. 

“What a stranger you are, I declare!” was 
the exclamation of Mrs. Vail; and both eyes 
closed very impressively in the vain attempt to 
wink, in return to her husband, with one eye. 

Myra was unusually prim and more than or- 
dinarily dressed. The old people, too, after a 
passage of knowing looks and hurried whispers, 
arose and left the room. In fact, the actions of 
the whole party seemed so much preconcerted, 
and the object of that particular visit so thor- 
oughly understood, that Sprace, who had read 
Byron and Moore, and had formed a high stand- 
ard for the feminine delicacy of the fair one who 
should aspire to the honor of being Mrs. Spruce, 
was most sensibly shocked by the coarse ad- 
vances with which his love mission was received. 
The consequence was, that after 2 few common- 
place remarks, the young man resolved to escape 
from the buxom charms which appeared so wil- 
ling to be enslaved, and stuck his beaver firmly 
upon his head and left the house. 

He then bent his steps to the little cottage of 
his old friend the schoolmaster, Simon Shute, 
who also had a fair daughter in the mart matri- 
monial. Miss Rosa was considered quite a prod- 
igy by her own family, and talked with the pret- 
tiest lisp imaginable. But Augustus, during his 
short stay there, thought he had never seen such 
an affected, animated bit of vanity and assumed 
childishness. 

He next called upon Nancy Wade, quite a 
pretty girl, without any marked characteristics of 
personal attractions or intelligence. On the pres- 
ent occasion, she was suffering with a severe head 
cold, and the extremity of her nose, from the 
frequent application of linen, had taken the hue 
of a well-boiled lobster. She also was very glad 
to see “ Bister Spruce,” but love-making with a 
young lady thus afflicted he felt to be entirely 
out of the question. 

Now, our clever young friend had often 
laughed and chatted with Myra Vail, without 
ever noticing that she was guilty of any unfem- 
inine freedom ; he had bantered small talk with 
Rosa Shute, without thinking her lisp very child- 
ish or her little airs unpleasantly affected ; he 
had also seen fair ones suffering with severe 
colds of every description, and had not been par- 
ticularly shocked ; but the fact was, that the pe- 
culiar purpose of his visits had made him severely 
critical, and although these young ladies made 
capital friends and agreeable companions for an 
evening, he would hardly select from cither a 
companionship which was to last a lifetime. 

He pursued his way home in no enviable 
mood, thinking that this, the last occupation 
which had engaged him as a wife hunter, was the 
most unpleasant fancy which had ever possessed 
him, and was so busy with his gloomy reflec- 
tions, that in the dense darkness of night he 
narrowly escaped being run over by a carriage, 
which passed so near that one of the wheels ac- 
tually grazed his shoulder. 





The Yoad at that particular spot was an arti- 
ficial embankment, which had been raised some 


, ten or twelve feet above the level of a boggy 


meadow, and as he occupied the footpath on the 


extreme verge, he felt that the carriage must be | 
guided by inexperienced hands, or at least by a | 


stranger to that highway; and knowing the dan- 
ger to which the inmates were exposed, he 
shouted to the full capacity of his lungs to warn 
them. 

At that moment, a duo of shrieks—a_ severe 
crash was heard, and he hastened forward to 


lend his assistance. As he apprehended, the | 
, driver had carelessly overturned both carriage 


and contents into the bog. He succeeded in ex- 
tricatingahe occupants—two ladies—but it was 
so dark that he could not distinguish their fea- 


tures. As he was compelled to carry them up | 
the steep bank, he was sensible that the bulk of | 


one taxed his physical powers most severely, 
whose age he calculated in proportion to her 
weight, while the light form of the other could 
only belong to youth and beauty. 

The horses, after some difficulty, were de- 
tached from the carriage, but the latter they were 
obliged to leave in the bog. The ladies being 
strangers, Augustus could do no less than invite 
them to his home, which offer they gladly ac- 
cepted. The Spruces did their best to make 


them comfortable, and as their guests did not | 
seem difficult to please, they were as contented 


as they could be under the circumstances. 

Now it required several days for the parties to 
get their matters in a travelling condition, and 
during this time quite an acquaintance had been 
formed. Mrs. Henderson was a widow of com- 
fortable circumstances, and with her daughter 
Lucretia—what a charming name, thought Au- 
gustus—was on her way to visit a relative when 
the accident occurred. The young man, now a 
hero by his timely assistance, with his usual im- 
pulse was violently smitten with the charms of 
the fair young stranger. 

We cannot say by what process it was cffect- 
ed, but this informal visit was most formally ex- 
tended for several weeks, during which time the 
young people formed something more than an 
ordinary acquaintance, and the older ones, with 
their heads in close proximity with each other, 
had already begun to talk of the future in regard 
to the destinies of the clever Mr. Augustus and 
the fair Miss Lucretia. 

In less than a year, the latter was addressed 
as Mrs. Spruce, and the young people and their 
parents seemed particularly happy in this change. 
The good villagers thought it a capital affair for 
young Spruce, for he was so exceedingly clever, 
that they were always sure that some such good 
fortune would be in store for him. 

He proved a very kind husband, but although 
his former love of change had been modified by 
his wife, his habits were too deeply rooted or too 
constitutional, to be entirely reformed. However, 
their phases assumed a much more rational 
caste, and much of his time was spent in trav- 
elling, which had the effect of improving and 
enlarging his mind. He never gained any emi- 
nence in society, or the world at large, but all 
his friends united in the opinion that, notwith- 
standing a trifling instability of character, he 
was nevertheless DecipDEDLY CLEVER. 





DAMASCUS, 


Independently of its central position, Damas- 
cus has attractions in itself superior, perhaps, 
to any city in the East. We have heard of 
“yrose-red cities half as old as time,” but Damas- 
cus is at least as old as any received history, and 
is, in fact, the oldest city we know of which pre- 
serves to this day its original importance. From 
the time when Abraham left his home “between 
the rivers,”’ to journey westward to the “ Land 
of Promise,’’ its name has been familiar; its 
beauty and riches have been proverbial for 4000 
years, and it has been a link never broken, be- 
tween the patriarchal ages and that of the steam 
engine and electric telegraph. It has come un- 
der the dominion of Wavid, of Jeroboam, of 
Pharaoh Necho, of Nebuchadnezzar, of Alexan- 
der, of the Ptolemies, of Pompey, of Cleopatra, 
of Herod, of the Moslem of the Crusaders, of 
Timour the Tartar, of the Sultans of Constanti- 
nople, and the Pashas of Egypt, yet it survives 
and still flourishes. Here is still the “street 
called Strait,’ where Ananias came, directed by 
a vision, to call for “one called Sau! of Tarsus.” 
Here is still shown a window—by the way, of 
Saracenic origin—from which it is said the apos- 
tle was let down. Here is the site of St. Paul’s 
conversion, also misplaced, but the improbability 
of which is even cited as a proof of its genuine- 
ness. And here are the tomb of Saladin, the 
head of John the Baptist, the house of Naaman, 
and the Mosque of Sultan Selim. So varied are 
the associations, near and remote, real or apocry- 
phal, of a city which crowns them all by its po- 
sition and luxuriant verdure, its gardens, its pas- 
ture, and its “lucid streams”’—its Abana and 
Pharphar, ‘‘ better than all the waters of Israel.” 
—New York Despatch. 
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A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE, 


Recently we observed a funeral train, of the 
most imposing character, standing ready for a 
start, on the Fifth Avenue, near one of the widest 
intersecting streets. Upon inquiry, we learned 
that the deceased had been a man of great wealth, 
exceedingly prudent in all his monetary transac- 
tions, and had no relatives of any account, either 
by blood or marriage, to inherit his vast posses- 
sions. ‘‘He owned that splendid house from 
which they are about to bury him,’’ said our in- 
formant. ‘‘ Wonder who will own it hereafter ?”’ 
we excthimed. He said that about two weeks 
previous the deceased had met, and fallen in 
love with a very handsome sewing-girl, and had 
succeeded in gaining, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, a strong proof that she returned his pas- 
sion. When taken sick, he made a will, in which 
he gave to this girl the house already spoken of, 
with all its furniture and appliances, and $10,000 
in money. This is avery Frenchy story, but we 
are assured of its correctness, and give it as a 
specimen of events of real life which, in a ro- 
mance, would be pronounced false and exag- 
gerated.—New York Sunday Times. 

BEER DRINKING. 

Perhaps it may be looked upon as out of place 
in these intellectual times, to warn people against 
the growing vice of beer-drinking. With an in- 
crease of customers, and no corresponding growth 
of hops, there must be strange drugs introduced 
into ale and beer. The fuddling properties of 
Coculus Indicus and aloes, are represented to 
enter largely into the composition of some of 
these beverages. The effect is to stupefy the in- 
dividual, destroy his appetite, and in some in- 
stances, when the habit of beer-drinking is con- 








firmed, to produce a kind of chronic | of | 








ABOUT MISERS, 


Died at Paris, literally of want, the well-known 
banker, Ostervald. A few days prior to his 
death, he resisted the importunities of his at- 
tendant to purchase some meat for the purpose 
of making a little soup for him. “ True, I 
should like the soup,” he said, “but I have no 
appetite for the meat; what is to become of that ! 
it will be a sad waste.”” The poor wretch died 
possessed of £125,000 sterling. 

Daniel Dancer’s miserly propensities were in- 
dulged to such a degree, that on one occasion, 
when, at the urgent solicitation of a friend, he 
ventured to give a shilling to a Jew for an old 
hat—“ better as new’’—to the astonishment of 
his friend, the next day he actually retailed it 
for eighteen pence. He performed his ablutions 


at a neighboring pool, drying himself in the | 


sun, to save the extravagant indulgence of a tow- 
el; yet this poor mendicant had property to the 
extent of upwards of £3000 per annum. 
Another deplorable case might be cited, that of 
Thomas Pitt, of Warwickshire. It is reported 
that, some weeks prior to the sickness which ter- 


| minated his despicable career, he went to several | 


undertakers in quest of a cheap coffin. He left 
behind him £2475 in the public funds. 

Another instance is that of the notorious 
Thomas Cook. On his physician intimating the 
possibility of his not existing more than five or 
six days, he protested against the useless ex- 
pense of sending him medicine, and charged the 
doctor never to show his face to him again. His 
property was estimated at about £130,000. 

A miser, of the name of Foscue, who had 
amassed enormous wealth by the most sordid 

arsimony and discreditable extortion, applied 

is ingenuity to discover some effectual way of 
hiding his gold. With great care and secrecy 
he dug a deep cave in his cellar; to this recepta- 
cle for his treasure he descended by a ladder, and 
to the trap door he attached a spring lock, so 
that, on shutting it, it would fasten of itself. By- 
and-by the miser disappeared; inquiries were 
made, the house was searched, woods were ex- 
plored, and the ponds were dragged, but no Fos- 
cue could they find. Some time passed on; the 
house in which he had lived was sold, and work- 
men were busily employed in its repair. In the 
progress of their work they met with the door of 
the secret cave, with the key in the lock outside. 
They drew back the door and descended with a 
light. The first object ton which the lamp re- 
flected was the ghastly body of Foscue, and 
scattered around fim were heavy bags of gold 
and ponderous chests of untold treasures ; a can- 
dlestick lay beside him on the floor. The wor- 
shipper of Mammon had gone into his cave to 
pay his devoirs to his golden god, and became a 
sacrifice to his devotion.— Salad jor the Social. 





Floral Department. 
"Prepared expreaty oe'The Pag of one Uuion.) 


A sensitive plant ina garden grew, 

And the young birds fed it with silver dew: 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 
SAELLYY. 





The Tulip. 

This bulb has attained a renown excelled by no other 
plant, having been extensively cultivated for about 300 
years; and so great was the mania, that at one time— 
about the year 1635 and 1636—the Dutch people of all 
classes engaged in the tulip trade; single bulbs sold for 
$1000 to $2000, and, according to Dodsley, even as high 
as $5000. Plant during October or early in November, in 
groups along borders, or in beds six or eight inches apart 
each way. Clumps of three to six bulbs, of different col- 
ors, have a fine appearance along a border; or a circular 
bed may be made, by spading deep and mixing in sand 
and muck, after which set the tallest growing plant in 
the centre, and form eonsecutive circles with the dwarf 
varieties for the outer border, interspersing all the differ- 
ent hues. 

Different Flowers in Masses. 

The Chinese frequently blend several roots together, 
whose leaves and flowers unite and compose one rich bur- 
monious mass—such as the white and purple candytupt, 
larkspurs, and mallows of different colors, double poppies, 
lupines, primroses, pinks and carnations, with many 
more of which the forms and colors accord with each oth- 
er; and the same method they resort to with flowering 
shrubs of various descriptions, blending white, red and 
variegated roses together, purple and white lilacs, yellow 
and white jasmines; altheas of various sorts, and as many 
other varieties as they can with propriety unite; and se- 
cure the desired effect of harmony and beauty. 


Flower-Culture in the Parlor. 

Many have undertaken to cultivate parlor plents, but 
have not succeeded, owing to a wrong selection of plants. 
A weak, sickly plant is often chosen because it isin 
bloom, but which, after removal from the green house, 
soon languishes, and perhaps becomes a prey to insects. 
It is far better to select good, strong, healthy growing 
specimens, even though they have not so much asa 
flower-bud in sight, and wait a little longer for a perfect 
bloom, and 8 hardy, fine growing plant. 





Hyacinth. 

The traffic in this bulb has not fallen far below that of 
the tulip. Bridgeman states that 1300 varieties by name 
have been cultivated in Holland, and Mr. Dutens says 
that he has known $4000 refused for a single hyacinth. 
It is valued for the great variety of its hues; it also has 
a delightful perfume. 





Sweet-Smelling Plants. 

In France and Germany, the following plants are among 
the favorites for parlors and bed-rooms :—orange, jasmine, 
carnation, honeysuckle, mignionette, olive, rocket, rose, 
violet, wail-flower, rosemary, stock, lavender, savory, hy- 
acinth, oleander, lilac, syringa, heliotrope and narcissus. 





Roses in Beds or Groups. 

No flower-garden is complete without abundance of 
monthly roses, as well as other sorts; they are the hardi- 
est, most delicate looking, and greenest-leaved of garden 
productions, giving no trouble, and speedily forming a 
nice screen against any unsightly object. 





Rose Bushes. 

If you will try the experitnent of mixing pulverized 
charcoal with rich loam, and dig it in about the roots of 
your bushes early in the spring, you will see an astonish- 
ing result in the flowering season. 


A Blue Dahlia. 

We see it stated ina foreign print that a bine dahlia 
has been produced somewhere in France. If there has 
been, it is the first; no gardener on this side the Atlantic 
has yet accomplished it. 


In January, 

It ia not too early to commence vour favorite flowers In 
pots, within doors, #0 as to have them well forward and 
hardy enough to bring out early in the spring for the 
garden. 

Planting. 

In planting delicate seeds, be eareful not to cover too 
deeply, they only require to be actualiy covered— #ay en- 
tirely hidden from sight and free cireulation of air 





Flowers. 

It has been anid of birds that they are the poor man’s 
music; and we may observe of Gowers that they are the 
poor man’s poetry. 


Ploral Language. 





the bowels which is charged to all causes but the | 
right one. Let the beer alone—Medical World. | 


A correspond asks us the language of the peach 
blossom. It is laid down im Flora’s Interpreter: “I am 
your captive.” 








Hester's Pirnie. 


An old miser owning a farm, found it impossible to do 
his work without assistance, and according|y offered an 
man food for performing the requisite Isbor A half 
starved man bearing of the terms, accepted them. Be 


fore going into the fields in the morning, he invited his 
servant to breakfast: after finishing the morning meal, 
the old skinflint thought it would be a saving cf time if 
they should place the dinner upon the table after the 
breakfast. This was readily agreed to by the unsat «fled 
stranger, and the diuner was soon despatche! 


* Suppose, now,” said the frugal farmer we take 
supper; it will save time and trouble, you know 

» Just as you like,”’ said the eager eater, and at it they 
went 

** Now we will go to work."’ said the delighted employer 


“Thank you,” said the laborer; © 1 never work after 
supper. 

** What are you doing, Rill’” 

* Keeping a broker's offiee.” 

* Possible! who gave you a lift?” 

“My old employer. He took his right boot and lifted 
me over the door sill. Having nothing elve todo L bought 
five dollars worth of broken bank bills, and opened an 
exchange office." 

** Does the business pay?’ 

‘First rate. I buy pistareens for sixteen cents, and 
pass them offon blind fiddlers for quarters. Don't you 
want to go in as partner?" 

** Not as long as stealing is more honorable.”’ 


An ignorant fellow, who was about to get married, re 
solved to make himself perfect in the responses of the mar- 
riage ceremony; but by mistake he committed to memory 
the office of baptism for those of riper years, so when the 
vlergyman asked him in church: 

“ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 


| the bridegroom answered very solemnly : 


**T renounce them all.” 

The astonished minister said : 
**] think you are a fool!” 

To which he replied; 

* All this I steadfastly believe.” 


Sitting on a pile ef lumber, yesterday, a couple of loaf- 
ers were talking politics. 

* Well, Joe,” said one, “where a fellow’s a candidate 
for President, he gets awfully abused, don’t he?”’ 

** Yes,"’ replied the other. 

**T wonder what they'd say about me if T was runnin’; 
I ‘spect they'd say I stole horses and don t pay no board,” 

* That's so,” answered his comrade, * and if they‘d ask 
me about it, I'd say it was true.” 

Joe shoved the other off the lumber, and they both 
walked down the street to find a chance for lunch 


Ween een nner 








“ Things are really coming toa pretty pase in our town, 
all the ladies stopping at the Girard left the diuner-table 
yesterday.” 

** Possible?”’ said the nm to whom the remark was 
addressed, greatly surprised. ‘‘ What caused them to do 
so??? 


“ Why,” responded our friend. convincing himself that 
the coast was clear, ** they had finished eating.’ A pass 
was made at him, but he dodged it. 


AANA nnn rn nw 


A gentleman in an English town gave his man-servant 
some whiskey to mix with the whitening in cleansing the 
windows of the house. He was surprised that the man 
never dipped the cloth in the whiskey, and, accosting the 
delinquent sharply as to what had become of the spirits, 
the following reply was made : 

** Ye see, yer honor, I drank it, but (suiting the action 
to the word) | blow my breath on the glass, an’ it’s a’ the 


| same.’ 





RAR 
**Come here, my little Eddy,” said a gentleman to a 

youngster of seven years of age, while sitting in the par- 

lor where a large company was assembled ; ‘do you know 
ee? 


“ Yes, sir, I think T do.” 
*“*Who am I, then? let me bear.” 
“ You are the man who kissed sister Angeline, last night 


| in the parlor.” 


Angeline fainted. 


RRA nen 


Before the days of the tetotallers, a neighbor of Mr. 
Bisbee saw that gentleman at an early hour of the day, 
crawling slowly homeward on his hands and knees over 
the frozen ground. 

“Why don’t you get up and walk, Mr. Bisbee? Why 
don't you get up and walk?” said his neighbor. 

* 1 w-w- would, b-b-but it’s so awful tain here that I'm 
a-a-afraid I sball b-b-break through.’ 

A cornet of hussars, who was not the most polite In 
his manners, having joined his regiment, was asked by 
his colonel what his father was. 

** A farmer,” said the cornet. 

** Pity your father did not make you follow his trade." 

‘* Pray, sir,’ asked the cornet, ** what was your father?” 

“ A gentleman, sir.” 

“Pity he did not make you one,” replied the cornet. 


let us give a specimen of the grammar in which the 
Kev. Mr. 8. (a travelling Western preacher) described the 
departure of a saint: 

* When I arrorve at the house of my deseased friend, he 
was perspiring his Jast. 1 stood by his bedside, and said, 
as he was too far gone to talk, * Brother, if you feel bappy 
now, jist squeeze my hand,’ and he squvoze it.” 


nnn nem nnn* 


A Yankee is self-denying, self-relying, and into every- 
thing prying. He is a lover of piety, propriety, notoriety, 
and the temperance society. He is a bragging, dreeving, 
striving, thriving, swapping, jostling, wrestling. musical, 
quizzical, ical, philosophical, poetical and erimi- 
nal sort of a character, whose manifest destiny is to ex- 
tend civilization to the remotest coruer of the earth. 


nner 


“ Eliza, my child,” said a very prudish old maid to her 
pretty niece, who would curl her hair in beautiful ring- 
lets, ‘Sif the Lord had intended your hair to be curled, be 
would have done it himself.” 

* So he did, aunty, when I was a baby, but he thinks I 
am big enough now to curl it myself.” 





The following is an advertisement in one of the New 
York papers: 

‘* Lost, on Saturday, but the loser does not know where, 
an empty sack with a cheese in it. On the sack the let- 
ters P. G. are marked, but so completely worn out as not 
to be legible.” 





A schoolboy who was studying geography, was asked 
by his teacher, whether in going from the Baltic Sea to 
Portugal he would pass through any straits. 

““Why, yes, sir,” replied the boy, ‘Ll should go as 
straight as I could.” 


_eeeerreeeerenrrnns 


A Mr. Wilkinson has written to a Western paper, in- 
forming the public that he thinks the newspaper record 
of his death is incorrect. He says, to the best of his 
knowledge, he is alive, and would be kicking if he could 
find the author of the report. 


annnnnnnnnnww 


To please everybody, all that’s necessary is to accom- 
modate everybody. If Jones wante a loan of ten dollars, 
let him have it, and Jones will speak well of yon till you 
ask him for it again. How it will be after that, we shall 
not venture to say. 
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THE GOLD D' 


A Story of 
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CHAPTER X. 
A NEW ATTRACTION 

From the time of Degrand’ 
which deeply affected the comma 
it appeared to Leck that without 
traction, the popularity of Pargat 
be with Othello’s occupation—go 

“Tf I could git a fortin-telle 
“sho must draw. Thatricals ar 
sive, and I haint the ‘veniences t 
Couldn't ‘commodate a quarter o° 
at once, then the rest, p'vided the. 
enough to wait patient, would hy 
fun, and it would be jest like born 
they wouldn't ‘scribe. But every 
own private fortin, and he's « 
enough to feel curosity "bout it; + 
time they had found out all ‘ro 
axdent to the Frenchman would pi 
as his grave.” 

He made known the sum of his 
Uriah, as he was setting off for to 
city of a public agent; and the la 
bound, promised to see what couk: 
had not, however, the intention i 
of serving his employer with ver) 
fidelity. 

The other business being allt 
the Yankee schoolmaster in readir 
mule’s head towards the mines age 
struck him to step in at the pub 
hotel which he saw miscellaneo 
and mention this neglected item. 
him nothing, and he would then ha 
to Leck, in his own clearance, that 
for a fortune-teller of not less th: 
persons, and nobody knew of any 

“ Hallo, Carrots,” saluted the po 
as Mr. Tompkins walked in. “T 
you before. Belong up, don't 
digging now! About starting ba: | 
something '”’ e 

“ Yes, that’s what I come in aft 

“What'llitbe? Rum, whiskey 
whiskey and rum—what'll it be’ 
"blege. Gilad o’ yer custom, M 
what's yer name. You've alway 
before. ietting patriotic, I sce 
Walk up, right up.” 

“ Wall, now,” retarned Uriah, \ 
ine Yankee accent, “ yeou dew bust 
anyhow; and all for nothin’, Ye 
find a customer somewhere else b- 
shews, sartin. Don't keer fi take « 
‘ere mince pie, though—say ao 
8'pose yeou keep it on the counte 
eat, don’t yeou' What, dew yeou 
mister, what's the meat part made 

Feeling himself now square wit 
der, at whose expense an uproaric 
circulating, Uriah took the fourth 5 
of doubtful name, paid for the sar 
part of a dollar, and having braced 
apen one foot against the open do 
right limb over ite mate, and co 
lunch Returning to bis custom 
Measurable improvement on that 
ased, he talked while he ate, telling 
had brought him in 

“A feller we call Leck,"’ said he 
district, has leased Purgatory, and 

account of tome solemn dispensaty 
dence, it don't pay as it did. He » 
been turnin’ it over in hie intellige 
to bring up arrears and go on once 
style he used w, and he wanted m- 
ap a fort'n teller down here. Dido 
it's tobe a woman of aman; ope 
woman's clothes would be about the 
If any of ye come acrost amy each an 
up, you know—why, they'd le mad 
A bystander, smoking 4 pipe © 
broken very short, and whieh looks 
ping molasses, asked hun ww exp 
meant by purgetory, and aacther iv 
eoantrymen this Leck wae; thas 
tion went forward for evtme Ume,t 
and gambler had been pretty Un 
cuseed. 
Jest without the dour, sitting oe 














